
Twenty years of strange and 
wonderful performances at Woody 
Woodmans Finger Palace [p.60] 


Execs quit after 
consumer group backs 
nuclear bailout [p. 10] 


Superlist no. 692 
Free counseling 
for renters [p.57] 
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A city transformed 


By Tim Redmond 


L et’s say the next major earthquake that hits San 
Francisco is of roughly the same magnitude as the 
Loma Prieta quake of 3989, or maybe just a little bit 
stronger. Let’s say it wipes out roughly 1,000 houses 
and apartment buildings and leaves some 5,000 people homeless. 
Let’s say the falling buildings and flying debris and the overload 
on medical facilities lead to 120 deaths. 


Lei’s say the damages leave 50 
local neighborhood-serving busi¬ 
nesses— hardware stores, pharma¬ 
cies, bookstores, caf£s— on the 
brink of bankruptcy. 

And let’s say a few unscrupulous 
profiteers take advantage of the 
shortages of critical supplies and 
charge desperate residents triple the 
normal rate for food, blankets, and 
drinking water. Let’s say a few spec¬ 
ulators work the hardest-hit areas 
with wads of cash, trying to buy up 
distressed property cheap. Let’s say 
some greedy out-of-town charlatans 
arrive by helicopter with prefabri¬ 
cated structures and cartons of 
goods, and set up shop in the neigh¬ 
borhoods, selling hammers, medi¬ 
cine, and coffee before the local 
businesses can get their doors back 
open. 

It’s not hard to imagine the offi¬ 
cial response. The president and the 
governor would declare San Fran¬ 
cisco a disaster area. Emergency 
loans and relief funds would roll in. 
The mayor would launch a crash 
program lo rebuild damaged homes 
and find places for displaced families 
to live. 

The profiteers, speculators, and 
charlatans would be exposed in the 
press and roundly, loudly denounced 
by every political and community 
leader in the city. The ones who 
didn’t wind up in jail would be 
forced to leave town in disgrace. 

mam 

So listen: 

In the past three years San Fran¬ 
cisco has lost more than 1,000 low- 
cost housing units to demolition and 
hotel conversions, some 2,000 public 
housing units to demolition, and 
roughly 1,600 rental apartments to 
back-door condominium conversions. 
In all, city figures show, more than 
8,000 residents have lost their homes 
to evictions, and many have been un¬ 
able to find another place to live. 
Those who haven’t left the city en¬ 
tirely are now among the roughly 
10,000 homeless who try to survive on 
the streets. 

Last year 103 homeless peopledied 
on those streets, mostly from a lack of 
adequate food, clothing, shelter, and 
medical care. 

Since 1995, dozens of local busi¬ 
nesses have closed up shop, driven to 


bankruptcy by big, out-of-town chains. 

As we report in this 33rd anniver¬ 
sary issue, San Francisco is being hit 
with an unnatural disaster of epic pro¬ 
portions, a socioeconomic transfor¬ 
mation that threatens to destroy the 
heart and soul of one of the world’s 
great cities. 

And the official response is a deaf¬ 
ening silence. 

In fact, the landlords and real estate 
speculators who are making a fortune 
on this disaster arc considered re¬ 
spected members of the business com¬ 
munity, with more influence than ever 
at city hall 

m m m 

San Francisco has 
always been a 
city of the dis¬ 
possessed, a 
magnet for 
refugees 
from all 
over the 
world who 
want a 
chance to 
reinvent 
themselves in 
a climate of tol¬ 
erance and creative 
energy. It’s been a city 
of artists, poets, writers, 
musicians, of dreamers and 
thinkers and oddballs who can't quite 
fit in anywhere else. That’s Lhe essen¬ 
tial charm of the place, the reason it’s 
a legend around the globe. 

It’s also the essential reason that 
Bruce B. Brugmann and Jean Dibble 
— two refugees from the Midwest 
with the crazy idea of starting a week¬ 
ly newspaper that didn’t fit into any es¬ 
tablished journalistic mold — came 
here in 1964 and began planning the 
first issue of the Bay Guardian, 

San Francisco was (and is) a black 
hole of periodical publishing: more 
than 100 local magazines and news¬ 
papers have started, and folded, since 
the first issue of the Bay Guardian 
came out in October 1966. Bruce and 
Jean didn’t have much in the way of a 
business plan, but they had a vision: 
the Bay Guardian would be a crusad¬ 
ing, out-front-1 ibcral paper with serious 
investigative reporting — a progres¬ 
sive alternative to the two moribund 
monopoly daily newspapers. 

There was no such thing as an 


''alternative newspaper” in 1966, no 
model to follow. There wasn’t much 
money in the business, either—the 
paper was horribly undercapitalized 
and struggled for years and years, 
staffed by young writers and artists 
who shared the vision, publishing a 
new issue as soon as the bills for the 
last one were paid off. 

I'm not sure they could have 
pulled it off in San Francisco today. 

In 1966 you could rent an entire 
flat in the Haight for $25 a month. .An 
artist or writer or poet or musician or 
political activist could work a straight 
job for 10 hours a week at minimum 
wage and still have plenty of cash 
for the necessities — and plenty of 
time to pursue his or her dreams. 

When I moved to San Francisco in 
1980, the price of everything was a 
whole lot higher. But this was still a 
city where a 22-year-old kid could 
find a place to live, get a part-time job 
to cover 
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A San Francisco tradition: This cartoon, by Mick 
Stevens* ran in the 1971 Bay Guardian book 
The Ultimate Highrise, 


quarters for a new global economy. 
That required some radical 
changes in the way the region oper¬ 
ated, Land-use decisions could no 
longer be left to communities; a mas¬ 
ter plan was put in place to turn 
downtown San Francisco into Man¬ 
hattan West, with bedroom commu¬ 
nities on the outskirts of town linked 
by a fixed-rail system (BART). 

The plans got under way in the 
late 1950s, with redevelopment dri¬ 
ving low-income people, mostly 
African Americans and senior citi¬ 
zens, out of town and high-rise office 
buildings coming in. By the time 
the Bay Guardian was hitting its 
stride, Manhattanization was well 
under way-—and the fledgling news¬ 
paper was leading the opposition. 
There were, the paper reported, two 
essential problems with the strategy: 
It would cost the city more in ser¬ 
vices than it would provide in taxes, 
creating a structural budget crisis 
that would devastate essential ser¬ 
vices such as Muni, parks, and 
health care. And it would, 
eventually, drive up the 
cost of housing and 
commercial space to 
the point where 
only the wealthy, 
big business, 
and chain stores 
would be able 
to afford to stay 
in San Francis¬ 
co. 

“The 'ripple 
out’ [effect] also 
shows up as large in¬ 
creases in rents and 
market prices in homes,” 
Greggar Slettland wrote in The 


the rent, and spend most of his wak¬ 
ing hours fighting Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co/s Diablo Canyon nuclear 
power plant and writing freelance ar¬ 
ticles for the local alternative news¬ 
paper. 

Everyone I knew did a little paid 
work to subsidize a lot of politics, 
art, or music. San Francisco was 
buzzing with creative energy. 

But I could see the signs of the so¬ 
cioeconomic earthquake coming, the 
pressure building up on the city’s po¬ 
litical fault fines. 


Shortly after the end of the Second 
World War, the leaders of the Bay 
Area military-industrial complex 
were Hush with the power and glory 
of their success in using centralized 
planning to run the local war ma¬ 
chine. A few men met in a few back 
rooms and decided that San Francis¬ 
co would be the West Coast head¬ 


UMmate Highrise, a book written 
by the Bay Guardian staff in 1971. 

Eventually, the contributors ar¬ 
gued, that trend would destroy one 
of the world's great cities. 

When I started working full time 
for the Bay Guardian, in 1983, we 
were in the middle of an all-out bat¬ 
tle over a ballot initiative to limit 
further high-rises. One of the things 
that amazed me, as I covered the 
story week after week, was how ef¬ 
fortlessly the developers had man¬ 
aged to line up all of the city’s so- 
called liberal, environmentalist po¬ 
litical leadership. Even the late Rep, 
Phil Burton, legendary leader of a 
legendary liberal political machine, 
wouldn’t come out in favor of the 
anti-high-rise initiative. Neither 
would Willie Brown, lhe dynamic 
Burton prot£g£ who had just become 
Speaker of the Assembly. 

In fact. Brown's private law firm 
was representing a lot of the biggest 
developers in town. 

At first, the way the high-rise 
promoters told it, downtown devel¬ 



opment was supposed to make San 
Francisco rich. A 1971 Bay Guard¬ 
ian cost-benefit study showed that 
the opposite was true’—high-rises 
bankrupted lhe Treasury. Then, de¬ 
velopment was supposed to create 
jobs. Two Bay Guardian studies, 
done by MIT economics professor 
David Birch in 1985 and 1986, 
showed that small, locally owned, 
independent businesses had actually 
created ail the net new jobs in town, 
and that high-rises had destroyed 
more jobs than they had created. 

In 1986 San Francisco activists 
(with strong Bay Guardian support) 
passed a ballot initiative containing 
one of the nation's strictest growth- 
control laws. When the collapse of 
the commercial real estate market 
devastated overbuilt cities such as 
Houston and Miami and Los Ange¬ 
les in the late 1980s, San Francisco 
escaped the damage —- and the en¬ 
vironmentalists got none of the cred¬ 
it. 

The power brokers at city hall 
didn’t want to hear the growing 
sounds of a city under immense eco¬ 
nomic pressure, 

m m m 

By the mid-1990s, with the nation’s 
economy booming again, San Fran¬ 
cisco was becoming a bedroom com¬ 
munity for Silicon Valley. These 
days more cars head south than north 
across the southern city border. The 
influx of cash, and lhe subsequent 
explosion in real estate prices, bog¬ 
gles the mind: a house that cost 
$ 180,000 in Bernal Heights in 1994 
costs $350,000 today. 

Meanwhile, San Francisco was 
facing another threat, from the same 
people who brought us Manhat¬ 
tan zali on—the privatization of pub¬ 
lic resources. Privatization was part 
of a global strategy developed by 
multinational corporations in the 
1970s to prevent left-leaning gov¬ 
ernments in developing nations from 
taking control of their own economic 
destinies. In San Francisco — a 
major crossroads of “The Plundered 
Province,” as writer Bernard Devo- 
to once called the American West 
— privatization has suddenly be¬ 
come rampant. 

The first major sign was when 
private corporations seized control of 
the Presidio, creating the first pri¬ 
vatized national park in American 
history (see "Presidio Power Grab,” 
1/12/94). Among the leaders in the 
privatization scheme: Rep, Nancy 
Pelosi (heir to the Burton congres¬ 
sional throne) and Mayor Willie 
Brown, Among the supporters: en¬ 
vironmentalist groups such as the 
Sierra Club. 


Continued on page 19 
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The economic cleansing 



of San Francisco 

Is San Francisco becoming the first fully gentrified city in America? By Daniel Zoll 
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efore her family received an eviction notice this summer, 52-year-old Anna 
Lopez didn’t know she lived in a “hot” neighborhood. She knows it now. 

If they’re not out in less than two weeks, Lopez, her 70-year-old mother, 
and her 94-year-old grandmother will be physically removed from the apart¬ 
ment in San Francisco’s Mission District where they have lived for more than 20 years. 
They have nowhere to go. 



It's a story that's become all too typical in 
this city. About a year ago new owners bought 
the building where Lopez lives with the in¬ 
tention of moving in. Lopez, who asked that 
her real name not be used, managed to delay 
eviction until June, when a judge handed her a 
notice to vacate by Oct. 15. Since then she has 
been poring over rental listings and leaving no 
stone unturned in her hunt for a new apartment. 

“Everything is filled/’ Lopez, a San Fran¬ 
cisco native who works part-time as a house¬ 
keeper, told the Bay Guardian. “Each time 
we go to an open house, there’s a group of peo¬ 
ple there already, and we just can’t compete.” 

The median rent for a two-bedroom apart¬ 
ment in the Mission District, according to 
Metro-Rent rental agency, is $1,600 a month— 
about four times what Lopez and her family are 
paying now r They are on the waiting list at the 
San Francisco Housing Authority and at every 
nonprofit affordable-housing agency Lopez 
could find, 

“We’ve tried to keep the faith,” Lopez said. 
“But at this point my mother and grandmoth¬ 
er and t we’re all bruised. We feel very sick. 
It’s like a nightmare/’ 

The city’s housing nightmare has become 
so familiar that the troubles of families like 
Lopez’s aren’t even considered news any¬ 
more, The only place the full scope of the cri¬ 
sis is still laid bare each week is in the San 
Francisco Examiner Real Estate section. That’s 
where rental listings advertise units that rent tor 
twice as much as they did five years ago and 
stories hype the latest frontier neighborhoods 
ri pe for ge ntrilic ati on. 

The story behind those real estate listings is 
the story of a city transformed. For the past five 
years—particularly the past two or three— 
San Francisco has been undergoing what may 
be the most profound socioeconomic changes 
in its history. 

Signs of those changes are visible on the 
streets, in neighborhoods from the Mission to 
the Inner Sunset, from Hayes Valley to Bernal 
Heights, where trendy cafds and expensive 
sushi restaurants are replacing comer phar¬ 
macies and working-class saloons. But from a 
political perspective, it’s happening quietly: No 
public agency is tracking how much the city is 


changing, or how fast. No local, state, or fed¬ 
eral agencies regularly track housing and in¬ 
come data by neighborhood. The only reli¬ 
able neighborhood-level data available, from 
the 1990 U.S. census, is hopelessly outdated. 

So we set out to gather the facts ourselves, 
to measure exactly what is happening to the 
city of San Francisco. 

A detailed four-month Bay Guardian in¬ 
vestigation, involving hundreds of door- t to- 
door surveys and interviews in residential 
neighborhoods, extensive analysis of avail¬ 
able data, and discussions with dozens of ex¬ 
perts and activists, reveals a picture of a city un¬ 
dergoing a radical transformation — from a 
diverse metropolis that welcomed immigrants 
and refugees from around the world to a ho¬ 
mogenous, wealthy enclave. If those trends 
continue at the current rate, San Francisco 
may soon be the first fully gentrified city in 
America, the urban equivalent of a gated bed¬ 
room community. 

Consider the following statistics: 

■ The median rent for a vacant one-bed- 
room apartment in San Francisco has increased 
more than 56 percent—from $800 to $1245— 
in just the past four years. 

■ To afford the median rent for a vacant one- 
bedroom apartment, a new Starbucks em¬ 
ployee making $6 an hour and paying the ac¬ 
cepted standard of one-third of his or her in¬ 
come for rent would have to work 143 hours a 
week. 

■ Only about 38 percent of ail San Francisco 
households could afford the median rent for a 
vacant apartment today, according to income 
projections based on the 1990 census. 

■ As rents have increased, so have the num¬ 
ber of evictions, as landlords seek to cash in— 
often illegally—by moving long-term ten¬ 
ants out. Owner move-in evictions in San 
Francisco have increased 345 percent between 
1996 and 1998 alone. 

* A survey of San Francisco Tenants Union 
cases shows that of the tenants who changed 
their address in the past year, nearly half left 
San Francisco entirely. 

■ The recent turnover in some neighbor¬ 
hoods is astonishing. For example, nearly 80 
percent of Mission District residents who re¬ 


sponded to a Guardian survey have lived in the 
neighborhood less than 3 years, and most were 
white-collar professionals, (see “The Mis¬ 
sion/’ page 20) 

■ Between 1994 and 1996, according to 
state tax return data, income inequality—the 
gap between the rich and the poor—in San 
Francisco increased-by nearly 4(Xpercent, the 
biggest two-year increase in the 20 years cov¬ 
ered by theAurvoy. 

Taken together these statistics are a warn¬ 
ing. People who have been the heart and soul 
of this city for decades—artists, writers, mu¬ 
sicians, senior citizens living on pensions, 
blue-collar workers’ students, people on wel¬ 
fare and disability, and service-sector em¬ 
ployees—are increasingly in danger of be¬ 
coming an endangered species. 

“It means a one-dimensional city, a more 
conservative city, and a less interesting city— 
one that will no longer be a fount of social in¬ 
novation and rebellion from below,” Richard 
Walker, chair of geography at UC Berkeley, 
said. “Just another American city, a corporate 
city—a fate it has resisted for many genera¬ 
tions.” 

Joan Holden, the longtime head writer for 
the San Francisco Mime Troupe, who moved 
to San Francisco in 1962, agrees. The new ar¬ 
rivals tend to be younger, wealthier, and tran¬ 
sient, she says, and they are displacing long¬ 
time working-class residents who have a “folk 
memory” of the city. 

“Cities get their character from the working- 
class people who have been there for genera¬ 
tions,” Holden told us. 

Pushing people out 

By any standard. Bay Area housing prices are 
out of control. The National Association of 
Home Builders ranks San Francisco as the 
least affordable metropolitan area in the coun¬ 
try. In San Francisco proper, according to the 
California Association of Realtors, only 20 
percent of all households would be able to af¬ 
ford to buy the city’s median-priced home at 
$343,210. 

The median price for an apartment in San 
Continued on page 24 
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TRANSFORMED from page 14 

Why did the environmentalists 
sell out the Presidio? The activist 
groups—increasingly “profession¬ 
al” with increasingly high-paid staff, 
in increasingly expensive San Fran¬ 
cisco, where it's increasingly im¬ 
possible to survive as a political ac¬ 
tivist unless you have a well-funded 
sponsor—have become reliant on 
private foundations for funding. And 



vey Milk and Tom Ammiano will 
be back on the fringes of society. It 
will be a nasty little place, filled 
with frustrated wealthy people who 
once thought it would be hip to live 
in a city that now no longer can offer 
the cutting edges of culture that 
brought them here. It will be a par¬ 
ody of itself, a wax museum that 
once had the chance to define the 
future of urban civilization. 

What's happening to this city 
today isn't just a random act of na¬ 
ture. It’s the result of well-planned 
policies that can be reversed the 
same way they were created. As 
Bruce Brugmann wrote in 1971, 4 Tt 
wasn't the invisible hand of Adam 
Smith at work that tossed skyscrap¬ 
ers into San Francisco like Lin¬ 
coln Logs." 1 

There are all sorts of short- and 
long-term programs that can 
save San Francisco (see “Fight- 


those foundations (some of 
them, such as the Tides Foun¬ 
dation complex, based out at 
the Presidio with sweetheart 
leases) have helped under¬ 
mine the progressive-envi¬ 
ronmentalist agenda (see 
“Pulling the Strings," 
10/8/97). 

In a sense, in this city 
where fewer and fewer grass¬ 
roots activists can afford to 
live, the foundations have pri¬ 
vatized political activism. 


In the fall of 1998, San Francis¬ 
co is a city transformed. I couldn't 
move here today the way 1 did 18 
years ago, when it was relatively 
easy to come to town, hook up with 
the radical political types whose rep¬ 
utation had convinced me to move 
here in the First place, and somehow 
find a home and a life in a wonder¬ 
ful, crazy community. It wouldn't 
have worked; I couldn't have paid 
the rent. 

And I'm a middle-class, college- 
educated white guy. 

Listen: Less than a third of the 
people who lived in the Mission in 
1990 could afford the median rent on 
a vacant apartment today. That 
means two-thirds of the residents of 
what has long been an immigrant 
and activist neighborhood will be 
forced to leave town as soon as their 
landlord finds a way to evict them. 

At that rate, in a few short years 
San Francisco will be the first fully 
gentrified city in American history. It 
will be a town that no longer leads 
the nation in progressive political 
ideas, a place where the likes of Har- 





THE THREATENED NEIGHBORHOODS 

neighbors — although those urban pioneers are soonl 
forced out by high rents, along with the longtime neigh-l 
borhood residents. Then, as more, wealthier profes-l 
sionals move in, gent rift cation spreads to commercial! 
areas, driving out small local businesses in favor oil 
chain stores, fancy restaurants, etcetera. 

Our staff scoured old business directories, walked I 
door-to-door interviewing residents and merchants, andl 
used a special Bay Guardian mail-in survey to compile I 
profiles of four neighborhoods in different stages of the I 
process. 


S ince 1971 the Bay Guardian has been watching, 
reporting on, and fighting the gentrification of San 
Francisco neighborhoods, starting with our pio¬ 
neering studies of how the effects of high-rise de¬ 
velopment “ripple out” to residential areas. 

Experts in urban gentrification generally point to 
[three basic steps in the transformation of a neighborhood. 
[First a wave of young, often white artists, writers, and 
[students, searching for affordable housing, arrive in 
I what was a low-income ethnic area. They are followed 
[by upscale professionals who like their “bohemian” 


NEIGHBORHOOD PROFILE 


BERNAL HEIGHTS 

“No room for diversity any more. ” By Daniel Zoil 


Besides Bank of America, no 
national chains have infiltrated 
the street yet. That is* unless you 
count local chain Martha and 
Bros, Coffee, which opened in 
January 1998. But if sushi bars 
are still an indicator of gentrifica- 
tion, then the writing is on the 
wall. Moki just opened, and there 
have been lines out the door on 


The pen is mightier: These 
cartoons , by Louis Dunn, were used 
to illustrate the Bay Guardian s 
pioneering cost-benefit study proving 
that high-rise office buildings cost 
the city more for services than they 
brought in in taxes . The study, 
published Sept. 27\ 1971, and the 
1971 Bay Guardian book The 
Ultimate High rise helped launch 
the anti-high-rise movement that 
stopped downtowns plan to build 
high-rises in the neighborhoods and 
led to the passage in 1986 of the 
nations toughest growth-control la w. 

ing Back," page 33). But they re¬ 
quire something that the powers that 
be in this city seem to want desper¬ 
ately to avoid. They require treat¬ 
ing the situation as a crisis, some¬ 
thing that deserves immediate, dra¬ 
matic action. They require a recog¬ 
nition that if we don't take emer¬ 
gency steps, now, today, there won't 
be much left to save of San Francis¬ 
co tomorrow. V 


1998, the fourfh-highest jump of 
any neighborhood in the cily, ac- 
cording to Coldwell Banker's 
Home Values survey. The medi¬ 
an price for a two-bedroom, one- 
bath house is now $345,000, 

If there are any lingering doubts 
about Bernal's decreasing af-1 
fordability, our door-to-door sun | 
vey of residents, on the 200 block 
of Coleridge Street will 
put them to rest. Parallel 
to Mission Street and just ! 
a block away, that stretch 
of Coleridge was once 
largely working class. 
There are stilt some old- 
timers, such as one print- 
shop worker who has 
lived in his two-bedroom 
apartment for 12 years 
and is paying just $650 a 
month. But a few doors 
down an advertising ex¬ 
ecutive who moved in 
three months ago is pay¬ 
ing $1,800 for a two-bed¬ 
room apartment. A UCSF 
medical student, who 
also moved in just three 
months ago, is paying | 
$1,100 for her one-bed- 
room unit. 

Turnover on the block 
is high. Of 10 households 
surveyed, 8 had been 
Losing battle? This June 4 , 1997, cover raised the there less than five years 
question, Can the last small-town neighborhood in San and 50 percent had lived 
Francisco be saved from gemrificationl 


I n August Melanie Bien T s three- 
year-old daughter Zoe gradu¬ 
ated from Little People's Work¬ 
shop, a day-care center on 
Cortland Street in San Francis¬ 
co's Bernal Heights, Zoe's class 
may be the last to reach that mile¬ 
stone. 

Little People's, the oldest co¬ 
operative day-oare center in San 
Francisco, is facing evic 
tion after being notified that |rou know best : vote in our ses t of the m readers' poll [p, 2 fi; 
the building it has occu- — 

pied since 1975 has been 
sold. 

Bien, along with other 
current and former Little 
People's parents, is fighting 
to save the school. Bien, a 
single mother, said it's next 
| to impossible to find such 
affordable and reliable day 
care in the area. 

“If I hadn't had Little 
People's, I don't know what 
1 would have done," Bien 
told us. M l knew when I 
went to work that Zoe 
would be taken care of in 
the way I would have taken 
care of her." 

The likely eviction of Lit- 
| tie People’s may be a wa¬ 
tershed moment in the his¬ 
tory of Bernal Heights and 
its commercial strip. As fine 
neighborhood goes up¬ 
scale, residents and small- 
business owners fear that 
existing commercial renters 
like Little People's will be 
forced out in favor of chains and 
other deep-pocketed tenants (see 
‘The Bernal Battle,” 6/4/97). 

“The landlords think they real¬ 
ly have something here now be¬ 
cause the street has been cleaned 
up," said Kathleen Dunphy, owner 
of Heartfelt gift shop on Cortland, 

“But the only reason the street 
has been cleaned up is because 
small businesses moved in." 

The real turning point, mer¬ 
chants say, was the arrival of 
Good Life Grocery in 1991. Then 
came the Liberty Cafe in 1995, 

Bernal's first "destination restau¬ 
rant," attracting people from out¬ 
side the hood. 



weekend nights. 

Bernal resident Robert 
Stemme, who lives a few blocks 
off of Cortland, has mixed feelings 
about the area's new cachet. "You 
can get something on Cortland 
other than crack and alcohol now," 
Stemme said. “And you don't lose 
so many radios out of your car." 

But Stemme knows the revi¬ 
talization has a dark side. “1 think 
it's because of gentrification and 
the fact that poor people can't af¬ 
ford to live in San Francisco," 
Stemme said. 

Home prices in Bernal Heights 
increased nearly 18 percent be¬ 
tween October 1997 and April 


on the block less than 
one year. 

To afford the average rent for a 
vacant two-bedroom apartment in 
Bernal Heights, about $1,580. a 
household paying a third of its in¬ 
come on rent must bring in at 
least $56,880. 

Kristin Hofso, an agent with 
Brown Bear Realty on Cortland 
Street, says that Bernal residents 
who have been able to stay put in 
their be low-market rate homes 
are fine. But if people are forced 
to move for some reason, they 
are instantly priced out of the 
neighborhood. 

"it's just that there's no room 
for economic diversity anymore/ 
Hofso said. 
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O ver the past few years, 
San Francisco urban de¬ 
signer Michael Rios of 
Urban Ecology has been 
working with Mission District resi¬ 
dents and community organiza¬ 
tions on public improvement pro¬ 
jects such as the 16th Street BART 
Community Design Plan and a new 
study on the Mission corridor. But 
behind the scenes of those com¬ 
munity-improvement projects, Rios 
says, a lot of the discussion has re¬ 
volved around the complex issues 
of gentrification. 

"All the people I talked to ac¬ 
knowledged there is an increas¬ 
ing displacement of low-income 
families, and they all regret it/ he 
said, "But nobody is really talking 
about how to curb that displace¬ 
ment while still ensuring that a 
place like the Mission can im¬ 
prove," 

it's a tough balance to strike. 
With the median rent for a two- 
bedroom apartment in the neigh- 
borhood hovering at around 
$1,600, Rios has reason to be 
concerned. Of those Mission Dis¬ 
trict households counted in the 
1990 census, less than 25 per¬ 
cent could afford the median rent 
for a vacant two-bedroom apart¬ 
ment today, even if you i ncreased 
their income to reflect average an¬ 
nual statewide wage increases for 
the past eight years (see “The Eco¬ 
nomic Cleansing of San Francis¬ 
co/' page 16). 

From Noe Valley and the Castro 
to the west, Potrero to the east, 
and Bernal Heights to the south, 
the Mission is being squeezed on 
all sides by more affluent neigh¬ 
borhoods. And with housing prices 
in those areas going completely 
out of control, upscale profes¬ 
sionals are increasingly moving to 
the Mission, 

The result can be seen most 
vividly in the booming Valencia cor¬ 
ridor, where hipster bars and trendy 
upscale restaurants are rapidly re¬ 
placing neighborhood businesses, 
and in the higl>priced live-work pro¬ 
jects going up all over the neigh¬ 
borhood's east side. 

Since 1990, according to a re¬ 
view of back editions of the Haines 
City Directory (a directory that lists 
commercial and residential occu¬ 
pants by address), 29 businesses 
on Valencia between 16th and 
18th Streets—more than 50 per¬ 
cent of the stores on those blocks 
— have turned over. Among the 
stores that left were a furniture 
store, a Laundromat, a Salvadoran 
bakery, and a corner market 
Among those that moved in are 
three sit-down restaurants, a vin¬ 
tage clothing store, and three 


THE 


MISSION 


Lofts and lattes. By Angela Rowen and Gabriel Roth 



trendy upscale houseware/gift 
stores, 

Wayne Whelan, owner of Ther¬ 
apy, a quirky furniture and house- 
ware store on Valencia Street, said 
he’s not so sure that the prolifer¬ 
ation of restaurants, cafes, and 
bars is good for the neighborhood. 

"There just seems to be less 
stores serving the community and 
more serving tourists and the 
bridge-and-tunnel crowd/ he said. 
“I mean, night after night there's 
this endless flow of beautiful peo- 


Sam Shipman is an artist who 
owns a gallery near the old Acme 
Art building. He said the landlords 
shaping the face of the Mission 
don't care about the arts/ 
Shipman and his partner David 
Smith pay $500 a month for their 
400-square-foot store, which they 
bought about three years ago. He 
said he's not confident that the 
rent will stay affordable much 
longer. His landlord recently put 
them on a month-to-month lease. 
"I just think that they're waiting 


survey of residents on Folsom 
Street between 21st and 23rd 
Streets, for example, shows how 
rising rents are changing the face 
of the area, which may be just a 
few years behind the Valencia cor¬ 
ridor in terms of gentrification. 

Members of the 14 Folsom 
Street households we interviewed 
have been there an average of 
five years. But recent arrivals and 
long-term fixtures alike expressed 
dismay at the soaring rents—and 
their landlords' eagerness to cash 
in. 

For the past three years Mar¬ 
garet Johnson {not her real name) 
and her partner have paid $830 
for their one-bedroom apartment 
on Folsom. Johnson said she’s 
afraid of getting evicted. “The land¬ 
lord Is making noises like she’s 
not happy/ she told us. "She 
could get $1,200 for this apart¬ 
ment/' 

Like Johnson, many Mission 
residents blame more-affluent 
new arrivals for the gentrification 
of their neighborhood. Some of 
those new arrivals say they are 
victims of the housing crunch as 
well. One couple, whose joint in¬ 
come totals $100,000 a year, 
told us they bought their apart¬ 
ment as part of a four-unit ten¬ 
ancy in common last year, 

"The price of rental units is 
insane/ a first-time home buyer 
told us. "The place went up for 
sale, and we had two choices: 
buy it or get kicked out. And we 
were fortunate enough that we 
could afford to think about buy¬ 
ing/’ 

Maria (not her real name) and 
her two roommates moved to Fol¬ 
som Street in 1992; they pay 
$830 a month. They love the 
neighborhood — and for a year 
and a half they’ve been fighting to 
stay. 

"The investment company that 
owns the property has been try¬ 
ing to evict us illegally/ she said. 
"They were refusing to fix some 
really egregious things. We did 
the tenants union thing, got in¬ 
formed, but it's impossible to 
get a lawyer to do even a few 
simple things pro bono. We spent 
$5,000 just getting some basic 
stuff done/ 


Loftland 

In the newly trendy northeast 
Mission, meanwhile, the live-work 
craze continues to drive out 
artists and drive up rents for 
commercial and light-industrial 
tenants (see "Art Attack/ page 
35). In that neighborhood, bor¬ 
dered by Potrero Street to the 


Cocktail nation! The Valencia corridor is attracting hipsters from across the 
Bay Area . 


pie, but they don't buy anything. I 
would like to cultivate more of a re¬ 
lationship with the community. I 
just don't think there’s a neigh¬ 
borhood feel here/ 

Safer and cleaner 

Among those who have been 
forced out are artists who worked 
and lived out of buildings on Va¬ 
lencia near 15th Street, across 
the street from Valencia Gardens, 
a federally subsidized housing proj¬ 
ect, Collision, a group of 16 artists, 
was ousted about a year ago. Wise 
Fool Puppets left when its rent 
was raised In June, On the same 
block, Acme Art, which had a stu¬ 
dio supporting up to five artists, 
also couldn't afford to stay when a 
new owner took over. 


for things to coalesce/' he said. 
“So when all the vacant lots are 
filled, when they figure out a way to 
make the [housing] projects not 
so low-income, then they’ll feel 
justified about raising the rents. I 
think it’s just a matter of time/ 

Live-work craze 

Such commercial changes have 
yet to be seen in the Mission's vi¬ 
brant 24th Street business dis¬ 
trict, which still has a distinctly 
Latin American feel. 

While the area has so far es¬ 
caped commercial gentrification, 
some fear the skyrocketing resi¬ 
dential rents in the southeast Mis¬ 
sion will inevitably have an impact 
on the character of the street, 

A Bay Guardian door-to-door 



east. Mission Street to the west, 
and 16th Street to the north, 
there are more than 450 live- 
work units pending approval or 
under construction. Manufactur¬ 
ing and live-work space that once 
rented out for about 60$ a 
square foot is giving way to high- 
rent office space. 

Spaces in a new live-work 
building on Florida and 20th 
Streets are going for about 
$1.50 a square foot, while the 
rent for lofts at the old Best 
Foods site, at Bryant and 17th 
Streets, will range from $1,50 to 
$2.00. Commercial space in new 
developments in the area now 
averages around $1.50; when 
construction at 2121 Bryant is 
completed, rent will be $3 a 
square foot. 

The most notable change will 
come with the development of 
the two-block former Best Foods 
factory site. That project, which 
already houses multimedia and 
software companies, will even¬ 
tually include 69 live-work units, 
a Starbucks, and a brew pub. 

For nearly 24 years, John 
Sheridan and his partner Car¬ 
olyn Grew ran a woodworking 
shop and school in a rented 
space on Treat Street, Sheridan 
told us he was forced to leave in 
June, after SKS Investments 
bought the building and raised 
his rent from $1,100 to $6,000. 
He has since bought a condo in 
Bayview. (Grew died in 1996.) 

"If I hadn't found a chance to 
buy my own place, I probably 
wouldn’t have been able to stay in 
this city," he said. “I wouldn’t 
have been able to play In the 
rental market here," 

Sheridan blames live-work de¬ 
velopment for crushing the city’s 
small-business sector. "Environ¬ 
mentally, it might be a better 
place. The brewery is closed; the 
smelly mayonnaise factory's 
gone; the cement factory and the 
railroad are gone/ he said. "But 
what’s coming in its place is dead¬ 
ly, Any place where a shop used 
to be is now perfect for live-work. 
It’s killing microbusiness." 

Rios urged Mission residents 
to get involved with community 
planning efforts as a way to ad¬ 
dress the issues of gentrification. 

“It’s important to come up with 
solutions that balance what a 
community wants to preserve 
while allowing for change and im¬ 
provement. Short of that, the mar¬ 
ket's going to rule and who knows 
what’s going to happen there/ 
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“The rent's going sky-high. ” By A. Clay Thompson 


M ost days you can find 
67-yeanold Bil] Jones 
sitting outside Hayes 
Valley Market shoot¬ 
ing the breeze with his friends. 
Since he moved here from Watts 
in 1965, Jones has lived through 
the neighborhood's ups and 
downs. Wearing a red, gold, and 
green Africa pendant and a black 
kofi hat, with his glasses pushed 
low on his nose and a cane at 
his side, Jones points to the 20 
foot-high trees that line Hayes 
Street. 

"I remember when these trees 
was just six feet tall/ he says. 
“Now look at ’em, they just up 
there/ 

Jones lives in a $500 studio 
on Fell Street: he pays rent with a 
Section 8 voucher. The other stu¬ 
dios in his small building go for 
$900. Jones thinks his landlord is 
trying to boot him in favor of ten¬ 
ants with more money. 

"They trying to get me out/ 
Jones says matter-of-factly. "They 
told me If they ever get rid of me, 
they never going to have Section 
8 people again. I just don’t like the 
way they treat you when they try¬ 
ing to get rid of you/ 

Jones tried to move into near¬ 
by Fillmore Center, a 20-story high- 
rise with a handful of subsidized 
units, but his meager pension 
wouldn’t cover the $1,500 move^ 
in costs. Jones hopes hell get in 
when the next REImore Center unit 
opens up. After 33 years in the 
area, he doesn't want to leave. 

"The rents is going sky-high 
around here. Down the block they 
pay $1,500 for a studio, A lot of 
people've moved out/ Jones 
says. The former merchant sitting 
next to him is an example: "He 
had a store for 30, 40 years. 
Couldn't pay the rent, so he got 
out/ 

In many ways the small neigh¬ 
borhood in the south end of the 
Western Addition is doing fine. 
The commercial drags are lined 
with chic boutiques, art galleries, 
cafes, and a health food store; 
the homes on quiet residential 
streets such as Linden and Ivy 
are freshly painted. One of the 
once-troubled Hayes Valley hous¬ 
ing projects has been rebuilt—al¬ 
beit with 209 fewer units—and 
residents report fewer problems 
with gangs and drugs, in 1 he past 
five years at least 23 new busi¬ 
nesses have opened on the two 
blocks of Hayes Street between 
Franklin and Octavia. A 1995 San 
Francisco Chronicle piece by Leah 
Garchik described the new Hayes 
Valley as "hotter than Union 
Street, smarter than Haight Street, 


Priced Oirt: Top. a rebuilt Hayes Valley housing project; bottom , 
rising rents near new upscale shops ha ve put the squeeze on low-income 
Hayes Valley residents . 


middle-class shopping zone and 
property values are going through 
the roof, the question is whether 
the neighborhood will go the way of 
San Francisco’s other retail mec- 
cas. A survey of the area suggests 
that the answer is yes. 

On Linden Street, for exam¬ 
ple, the average household in¬ 
come is $38,000 a year— pri¬ 
marily for single adults; in 1989 
the median household income 
was $21,934 annually, with 
nearly one-third of the neigh¬ 
borhood making less than 
$12,500 a year. Today the me¬ 
dian rent for a one-bedroom 
apartment is $905 a month. 
Most residents are renters. 

Where construction workers, 
service employees, and welfare 
moms once lived, graphic de¬ 
signers and accountants now 
make their homes. Which isn’t 
to knock the new inhabitants, 


many in the neighborhood aren’t 
so fortunate, 

"They’re pushing out all the in¬ 
teresting people, all the lower- 
income people/ Nemoyen says. 
"We’re going to lose a lot of the 
people who bring character to 
this city/ 

Nemoyen says rising rents are 
threatening the small businesses 
that have sprouted up in Hayes 
Valley over the last five years. 
Like ail other major American 
cities, San Francisco has no rent 
control regulations governing 
commercial property, 

“I'd like to see a 20 percent 
rollback on rents for currently oc¬ 
cupied units, and a 10 to 15 per¬ 
cent ceiling on rent increases for 
vacancies," Nemoyen says. “We 
need something that’s fair and 
equitable for small landowners 
and independent landowners — 
and fair for tenants/ 


artier than Clement Street, hlp- 
per than Union Square, and more 
sophisticated than 24th Street/ 

What Garchik didn’t mention 
is that rising rents on and near 
some of the city’s best-known 
shopping strips have squeezed 
out low-income folks like Jones. 

Hayes Valley undoubtedly need- 
ed a change. A decade ago the 
neighborhood had real problems 
with poverty, crime, and drugs. 
But now that it’s becoming a trendy 


only to point out that the entire 
neighborhood may soon be un¬ 
affordable for lower-income peo¬ 
ple. if Hayes Valley is to stay 
culturally and economically di¬ 
verse, the community will have 
to pressure city officials and 
landlords to halt rent increases 
and owner move-tn evictions. 

Standing in Mad Magda's 
Russian Tearoom and Cafe, a 
kitschy Russian-themed tea-cof- 
fee-borscht emporium complete 
with a fortuneteller, owner David 
Nemoyen tells me he’s lucky. 
Nemoyen has leased Mad 
Magda's storefront space for 
seven years and a nearby apart¬ 
ment on Linden for six; he says 
he's blessed with small-time land¬ 
lords who treat him fairly. But 
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CLEANSING frompage 17 

Francisco, including all vacant units, 
increased from $360 in 1994 to $ 1,500 
today, according to Metro-Rent* 

In “hoi" neighborhoods, such as 
the Mission, things are even worse. 
There, only about 23 percent of those 
households counted in the 1990 census 


could afford the rent for a vacant two- 
bedroom unit today, even if house¬ 
hold incomes are adjusted to reflect av¬ 
erage annual wage increases since 
1990. 

“San Francisco is shutting low-in¬ 
come tenants out of the markeu” Marie 
Ciepiela, of the Housing Rights Com¬ 
mittee, said. “If you lose your home 


and you are not making over $40,000 
as an individual, your chances of find¬ 
ing another are very, very slim.*’ 
Since the most recent neighbor¬ 
hood income data is from the 1990 
census, we increased those figures 
by 27 percent based on average annu¬ 
al statewide wage data, as tracked by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Our estimate of the number of San 
Francisco households that could af¬ 
ford a vacant apartment in October 
1993 assumes that tenants are paying 
one-third of their income on rent* But 
one result of the housing crunch is 
that those lucky enough to find an 
apartment are having to pay a much 
higher proportion than that, A study re- 
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ZERIT® (stavudine) 

ZERIT® (sta vu dine) Capsu ies 
ZER IT® (stavudine) for Oral Solution 

Brief Summary of Prescribing Information, 5/98. For complete 
prescribing information. please consult official package circular. 


WARNING 

LACTIC ACIDOSIS AND SEVERE HEPATOMEGALY WITH 
STEATOSIS. INCLUDING FATAL CASES. HAVE BEEN RE¬ 
PORTED WITH THE USE OF ANTIRETROVIRAL NUCLEOSIDE 
ANALOGUES ALONE OR IN COMBINATION. INCLUDING 
STAVUDINE [SEE “WARNINGS"' SECTION}. 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

ZEHIT 1 ' [stavedine) is Indicated lor Ilia trealirreni nl HIV-infected 
patients who have received prolonged prior zidovudine therapy, 

CLINICAL STUDIES 

Study AI455-019 was a imilli-oenler, randomized, double-blind 
trial of ZERIT Capsules vs zidovudine for the Treatment al HlV-ln- 
fecied adults Nttfi CD4 counts of 50 lo SOD cells/mm 3 who had re¬ 
ceived at least six months prior zidovudine treatment, ZERfT was 
administered in dosages of 40 mg BID lor patients weighing £60 
kg. and 30 mg BID tor those weighing <60 kg. The zidovudine 
dosage was 30Q mg TID. 

The study enrolled 822 patients with a median baseline GD4 
couni of 235 eeUs/mm 3 (range: ID lo 735 cells/mm^, and a medi¬ 
an duration of prior zidovudine treatment of S3 weeks (range 11 to 
355 weeks). Fourteen percent oi subjects had AIDS at baseline, 
50% tad HIV-related symptoms and 35% were asymptomatic. 

Table 1 gives the Kanton-Meter estimates tor 1 ho time to disease 
progression. 


Tahte 1 

Incidence of Disease Progression _ 

Ffrsl AIDS-Defining 
Event or Death 3 



ZERIT 

zidovudine 

6 months 

4.4% 

5.7% 

12 months 

10.4% 

14,1% 

18 months 

18.5% 

23.3% 

24 months 

26,6% 

313% 


1 Kaplan-Meier estimates: toe overall difference between 
stavudine and zidovudine was not significant 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 

ZERIT is contraindicated in patients with clinically significant by- 
persensiirvlty to stavudine or to any of the components contained 
in the formulation. 

WARNINGS 

Lactic Ac id osi s/Severe Hepatomegaly wilh Steatosis: Lactic 
acidosis and severe hepatomegaly with steatosis, including 
fatal cases, have been reported with the use of anliretroviral nu¬ 
cleoside analogues atone or in combination, including stavtt* 
dine, A majority ol these cases have been in women. Caution 
should be exercised when administering ZEHIT to any patient, 
and particularly to those wilh known risk factors tor liver dis¬ 
ease, Treatment with ZERit should be discontinued in any pa¬ 
tient who develops clinical or laboratory findings suggestive ol 
lactic acidosis or he pa to toxicity. 

Peripheral Neuropathy: ZERIT therapy can be associated wilh 
severe peripheral neuropathy, which is dose-re toted and oc¬ 
curs more frequently in patients with advanced HIV infection 
or who have previously experienced peripheral neuropathy 
(see Table 2}. 

PRECAUTIONS 

Intormation tor Pali ants: Patients should be informed Dial the 
most common toxicity of ZERIT is peripheral neuropathy. Symp¬ 
toms ol peripheral neuropathy usually include tingling, burning, 
pain, or numbness in the hands or leet. Patients should he 
counseled that this toxicity occurs with greater frequency in 
paiienls with a history of peripheral neuropathy. They should be 
advised that these symptoms should be reported to fheir physi¬ 
cians and 3 tat dose changes may be necessary. They should also 
be cautioned about the use of other medications that in ay ex¬ 
acerbate peripheral neuropathy. 

Caregivers of young children receiving ZERIT therapy 
should be instructed regarding detection and reporting of 
peripheral neuropathy, 

The duration of clinical benefit from antiretroviral therapy may 
be limited. Patients should ho informed that ZERfT is noi a cure 
for HIV infection, and that they may continue to acquire Illness¬ 
es associated with HIV intection, including opportunists intentions. 
Patients should be advised to remain under the care of a physi- 
aan when using ZERIT. They should be advised that ZERIT ther¬ 
apy has nut been shown to reduce the risk of transmission of 
HIV to others through sexual contact or blood contamination. 
Patients should be informed lhat long-term eflects of ZERIT are 
unknown at this lime. 

Paiienls should be Informed lhat the Centers tor Disease Com 
tool and Prevention (CDC) recommend that HlV-intected mothers 
not nurse newborn infants to reduce the risk of postnatal trans¬ 
missions of HIV infection. 

Carcinogenesis. Mutagenesis. Impairment of Fertility: In 2- 

year carcinogenicity studies in mice and rats, stavudine was nam 
carcinogenic at doses which produced exposures (AUC) 39 and 
168 times, respectively, human exposure at the recommended 
clinical dose. Benign and malignant lever tumors in mice and rats 
and malignant urinary bladder tumors in male rats occurred at lev¬ 
els of exposure. 250 (mice) and 73Z (rats) times human exposure 
at the recommended clinical dose. 

Stavudine was not mutagenic in ihe Ames. E eofi reverse mutation , 
or ihe CHQ/HGPRT mammalian cell forward gene mutation assays. 


wilh and without metabolic activation. Stavudine produced positive 
results in die in vitro human lymphocyte clastngenesis and mouse 
libroblasl assays, and in the in mo mouse mrcronucteus test, in ihe 
in iflfro assays, stavudine elevated Ihe frequency ol chromosome aber¬ 
rations in human lymphocytes (concentrations of 25 to 250 ug/mL, 
without metabolic activation) and increased: the frequency ol trans¬ 
formed foci in mouse fibroblast cells (ccmcentratiorrs ol 25 to 2500 
pg/mu with and wilhoul metabolic activation), In she in vivo mi- 
crtmucteus assay, stavudine was clastogenic in bone marrow cells 
following oral stavudine administration to mice al dosages ol 600 lo 
2000 mg/kg/flay lor 3 days. 

No evidence of impaired lertillty was seen in rats wilh exposures 
(based on Cm») up to 216 times lhat observed following a clini¬ 
cal dosage of 1 mg/kg/day. 

Pregnancy: Pregnancy ‘'Category C\ Reproduction studies have 
been performed In rats and rabbits with exposures (based on 
Cm»J up to 399 and 183 times., respectively, of lhat seen al a 
clinical dosage of 1 mg/kg/day and have revealed no evidence of 
teratogenicity. The incidence in fetuses of a common skeletal 
variation, unossilied or incomplete ossification ol sternebra. was 
increased in rats at 399 limes human exposure, while no effect was 
observed at 216 limes human exposure. A slight post-implanta¬ 
tion loss was noted ai 216 times the human exposure with no 
effect noted at approximately 135 times the human exposure. Arc 
increase in early rat neonatal mortality (binh to 4 days oi age) oc¬ 
curred at 399 limes the human exposure, while survival of neonates 
was unaffected at approximately 135 times the human exposure. 
A study in rats showed that stavudine is transferred to the fetus 
Ituough the placenta. The concentration in fetal tissue was ap¬ 
proximately one-half the concentration in maternal plasma. There 
ate no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant women. 
Because animal reproduction studies are nol always predictive 
of human response,, stavudine should be used during pregnancy 
only if clearly needed 

Antiretroviral Pregnancy Registry: To monitor maternal-fetal 
' outcomes ol pregnani women exposed to stavudine and other an¬ 
tiretroviral agents, an Antiretroviral Pregnancy Registry has been 
established. Physicians are Encouraged to register patients by call¬ 
ing (800) 258-4263. 

Nursing Mothers: Studies in lac tat mg rats demonstrated that 
stavudine is excreted in milk. Although it is not known whether stavu¬ 
dine is excreted in human milk, there exists ihe potential tor ad¬ 
verse effects topm stavudine in nursing infante, Mm hers should 
be instructed to discontinue nursing if they are receiving stavu- 
dine. This is consistent with the recommendation by me US. 
Public Health Service Centers for Disease Control and Preven¬ 
tion that HIV-Infected mothers not breast-feed Their intents to 
avoid risking postnatal transmission of HIV. 

Pedtelric Use: Use of stavudine in pediatric patients is supported by 
evidence from adequate and well-controlled studies of stavudine in 
adults wrtti additional safety data in 115 pediatric palients, 
Stavudine pharmacokinetics have been evaluated in 25 HIV-in¬ 
fected pediatric patients ranging in age from 5 weeks to 15 years 
and in weight from 2 to 43 kg after f,V. or oral ad minis! ration of 
single doses and BID regimens (see "CLINICAL PHARMACOL¬ 
OGY" section, Table 1, of official package circular). 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Adu 11s: ZERIT (stavudine) therapy can bE associated with severe 
peripheral neuropathy., which is dose related and occurs more fre¬ 
quently in patients with advanced HIV infection or who have pre¬ 
viously experienced peripheral neuropathy (see Table 2), 


Table 2 

Peripheral Neuropathy Leading to Ddss Modification 



Percent (%) 


SlinlyAU554l13 

ZERIT zidovudine 

(40 mg SID) (200 mg TID] 
(M1Z) |n4D2) 

Parallel Track Praaraiir 
ZERIT ZERIT 

(4C mg SID] (20 mg BID f 
fft=5Mfi) (ns5 mi , 

Peripteral 

Neuropathy 

Grade 1-2 

11 

3 

20 17 

Grade 3-4 

2 

1 

4 2 

Total 

13 

4 

24 19 


Patients should be monitored tor the development of neu¬ 
ropathy that is usually characterized by numbness, tingling, or 
pain in the feet or hands. Stavudino-related peripheral neuropathy 
may resolve if therapy is withdrawn promptly. In some cases, 
symptoms may worsen temporarily following discontinuation of ther¬ 
apy. If symptoms resolve completely, resumption of treatment 
may be considered at a reduced dose (see "DOSAGE AND AD¬ 
MINISTRATION" section). 

Selected arfveis? events that occurred in adult patents recerwng ZERIT 
in the Phase 3 contoofled comparative trial (Study AI455-019) are pro¬ 
vided in Table 3. 


Table 3 

Selected Clinical Adverse Events in the Phase 3 
Control led Clinical Trial 1 


Percenl (%J 


Study At455-m9 fi 


Adverse Events 

ZEHIT 
(40 mg SID) 
(lh412) 

zidovudine 
(200 mg TID) 
(n=4D2) 

Headache 

54 

49 

Cbills/Fever 

50 

51 

Diarrhea 

SO 

43 

Rash 

40 

35 

Nausea and Vomiting 

33 

44 

Abdominal Pain 

34 

27 

Myalgia 

32 

35 

Insomnia 

29 

31 

Anorexia 

19 

22 

Allergic Reaction 

9 

8 

Pancreatitis 

■ 

* 


* This event was reported in tower than 1% of patients, 
a I n dudes all din leal com plaints 
Median duration of stavudine therapy - 79 weeks: median 
duration of zidovudine fherapy * 53 weeks. 


Laboratory abnormalities reported m ihe Phase 3 controlled 
comparaiive trial (Study AM55-019) are shown in Table 4. 

Table 4 

Controlled Clinical Trial: 

Incidence ol Adult Laboratory Abnormalities 1 


Percent (%] 


Stuffy AWS5-019* 

Lab Tests ZER IT (stevu d fne) lidovudine 

(unite) (40 mg BID) (200 mg HD) 

(13=412) (IM02) 

AST (SG0T) 

(>5.0xUU^ 

11 

10 

ALT (SGPT) 

(>5.0 X ULN) 

13 

11 

Bilirubin 
(>5.0 x ULN) 

2 

2 

Anemia 
(<8,0 gtoL) 

Neutropenia 
(rautropNte ^SWmto 3 ) 
Thrombocytopenia 
(ptatefete <5D,QQ0/mm 3 ) 
Amylase 
{>1.4 X ULN) 

5 

3 

14 

3 

9 

3 

13 


■ Hus nbnormalsly was reported m fewer than i% of patients. 
1 Data presented tor patients tor whom laboratory 
evaluations were performed. 

0 Median duration of stavudine therapy -- 79 weeks; 

mediation duration ol zidovudine Ihcrapy = 53 weeks. 
e ULN = upper limit of normal. 


Observed During Clinical Practice: The following events have 
been identified during post-approval use of ZERIT. Because they 
are reported voluntarily from a population of unknown size, esti¬ 
mates ol frequency cannot be tirade. These events have been cho¬ 
sen for inclusion due to therr seriousness, frequency ol report¬ 
ing. causal connection to ZERIT. or a combination of ihese factors. 

Lactic acidosis and hepatic steatosis (see “WARNINGS" sec- 
linn). hepatitis and liver failure. 

Pedialrlc Paiienls; Adverse reactions and serious laboratory 
abnormalities in pediatric patients were similar in type and 
frequency lo those seen in adult patients, 

OVERDOSAGE 

Experience with adulls treated with 12 to 24 times Ihe recom¬ 
mended daily dosage revealed no acule toxicity. Complications of 
chronic overdosage include peripheral neuropathy and hepatic 
toxicity. Slavudine can be removed by tiemodraiysis; Ihe mean - 
SD hemodialysis clearance of stavudine is 120 ; IS mUmm. 
Whether stavudine is eliminated by peritoneal dialysis has nol 
been studied 


HOW SUPPLIED 

2ERIT» (stavudimO Capsules are available in the lotiowi ng strengths 
and configurations of plastic bottles with child-resistant closures: 


Table 5 

Praduri 

Strength 

Capsule 
Shell Color 

Markings on Capsule 
(in Black Intel 

Capsules 
per Bottle 

HOC No. 

15 mg 

Ligflytftow 

A "dark red 

BMS 

19fr! 1$ 

60 

000^1964-01 

Klmg 

Uqhibrwn 

BM5 

1985 20 

60 

0003-1965-01 

30 mg 

Ughi otange 
& dark orange 

BUS 

1966 36 

E0 

0003-1966-01 

40 mg 

Dark orange 

8MS 

1907 40 

60 

D003-1967-01 


ZERIT* (stavudine) lor Oral Solution is a dye-free, fruit-flavored 
powder that provides 1 mg ol stavudine per ml ol solution upon 
constitution with water. Directions for solution preparation are in¬ 
cluded on the product label and in Ihe DOSAGE AND ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION section of Shis insert. ZERIT for Oral Solution (NOC 
Ng. 0003-1968-01) is available In child-resistant containers that 
provide 200 ml of solution after constitution with water, 

US Patent No.: 4.978,655 

Storage: ZERIT Capsules should be stored in tightly closed con¬ 
tainers at controlled room temperature. 59 c to 86*F (IS^ to 30*C). 

ZERIT tor Oral Solution should be protected Irom excessive 
moisture and stored in ttghily closed containers at controlled room 
temperature, 59* to 86^ (15° to 3£PC). After constiiution, store light¬ 
ly closed containers of ZERIT for Oral Solution in a refrigerator. 35' 
to 46*T (2* to ST), Discard any unused portion alter 30 days. 
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leased in June 
199S by the Center 
for Budget and Policy Priorities 
(CBPP) in Washington, D.C, found 
that 73 percent of all low-income 


renters in San Francisco and Oakland 
were spending more than 50% of their 
income on housing. 

That study relied on 1993 data— 
and renters didn't know how good 
they had it in 1993. 

“You're seeing seniors having to 
make these really terrible decisions 
between riding Muni or eating prop¬ 
erly/' Ciepiela said. 

In 1996 Mauricio Quintanilla, his 
wife, Mayra, and his three sons were 



Bav liuardian 
THE REAL 
BUDGET MESS 


Downtown swindlers: This May 
11, 1988 , cover, with a cartoon by 
Robin Steele f illustrated a Bay Guard¬ 
ian study showing that the predictions 
fl/^The Ultimate High rise had all 
come true: intensive downtown 
development was not only causing 
gentrif cation and displacement of 
residents but was also bankrupting the 
city treasury. 


forced out of their four-bedroom Ex¬ 
celsior apartment, where they had 
lived for 17 years, when their landlord 
told them he wanted to move his sis¬ 
ter in. 

Now the family lives in a two-bed¬ 
room place a few blocks away—and 
pays twice as much money, Quin¬ 
tanilla told us, “It changed my life 
real bad “ lie said. “I had to claim 
bankruptcy, and now I have no credit. 
I was sending my three sons to 
Catholic school; now I can't even pay 
for it,” 

Meanwhile, Quintanilla says, he 
hears from neighbors dial his old apart¬ 
ment was vacant for six months before 
the landlord rented it out again. 

At least the Quintani llas found an¬ 
other place in the city. Many others 
have given up, leaving San Francisco 
in search of cheaper shelter It's a grad¬ 
ual migration, and its full impact won't 
be felt for many years. But what does 
it mean for San Francisco's econom¬ 
ic and cultural diversity when whole 
segments of the population are priced 
out of the housing market? 

“It's a disastrous city in terms of 
housing," Talmadge Wright, a Loy¬ 
ola University professor who works 
with [he Bay Area Homelessness Pro¬ 
gram at San Francisco State Univer¬ 
sity, told the Bay Guardian , “The con¬ 
cern I have is that the normal operation 
of the land market [in San Francisco] 
works effectively to push people out,'* 
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in the same one-bed¬ 
room apartment on Fillmore Street in 
the Western Addition for 26 years. 
Last January her landlord evicted her, 
saying he was going to move into her 
apartment. She tried to fight what she 
said was an unlawful eviction but 
couldn’t afford the legal fees. Now 
the $26,000-a-year receptionist, who 
works at the Presidio, is temporarily 
staying with her sister and is faced 
with moving in with strangers or leav¬ 
ing town. 

“My friends tell me I should move 
to Richmond ” de la Cruz said, “but I f 
figure I'm too old to commute." 

Silicon implants 

For every evicted tenant forced to 
move out of the city, it seems there is 
a twentysomething executive with a 
palm pilot and stock options and a 
check for a year's rent in hand, ready 
to take the longtime San Franciscan's 
place. 

One of the major factors driving up 
housing costs in the city is the boom¬ 
ing economy in Silicon Valley, which 
has created a sizable new class of peo¬ 
ple competing for housing in S.F.: 
young professionals with so much dis¬ 
posable income that they're willing 
to pay almost anything for housing. 

A 1998 survey by the American 
Electronics Association found that em¬ 
ployees working in Internet-related 
jobs for technology companies such as 
3Com Corp., Yahoo Inc., and Adobe 
typically earn between $39,500 and 
$120,100 annually. 

Anyone who has recently taken 
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101 or 280 south from the city toward 
the valley during the morning rush 
hour knows that the reverse commute 
isn't so reverse anymore. Caltrain re¬ 
ports that the number of southbound 
passengers boarding in San Francisco 
during the morning rush hour has in¬ 
creased 120% since 1992. The number 
boarding at San Francisco's 22nd and 
Bayshore Street station in the morning 
has increased an astonishing 226 per¬ 
cent during that lime. 

Some economists continue to 
maintain that the booming stock mar¬ 
ket and Silicon Valley economy is 
good for everyone—even though the 
..evidence is thatabe rising tide js;noL 
lifting all boats. The earnings gap be¬ 
tween the rich and the poor is growing 
dramatically in San Francisco. 

The Association of Bay Area Gov¬ 
ernments (ABAC) uses the percentage 
difference between mean income and 
median income as one indicator of in¬ 
come inequality. It's a revealing sta¬ 
tistic: The mean income is the averagd 
of all residents' incomes, which rises 
as the richest few get even richer. The 
median income is the halfway point 
between the poorest and the richest; 
and the further that point is from the 
average, or mean, the more unequal 
the income distribution is. 

By that measure, income inequal¬ 
ity in San Francisco alone increased 
nearly 40 percent between 1994 and 
1996, according to an ABAC study of 
state tax returns (see chart, page 32).' 

“Workers at the top are experienc¬ 
ing real wage gains while those at the 
bottom suffer real wage losses," an 


Continued on page 27 
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Percentage of San Francisco house¬ 
holds that can afford the city's me¬ 
dian home price: 20 

Source; California Association of 
Realtors 

Percentage of San Francisco house¬ 
holds that can afford the median 
rent for a vacant two-bedroom 
apartment based on Income pro¬ 
jections from the 1990 census: 36 

Sources: U.S . Bureau of the Census 
(median household income). Bureau 
of Labor Statistic (annual wage in¬ 
creases), Metro-Rent (rents) 

Percentage of people living In the 
Mission District In 1990 who could 
afford the median rent for a twcMbed- 
room vacant apartment today: 23 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(median household income), Bureau 
of Labor Statistic (annual wage in¬ 
creases), Metro-Rent (rents) 

Number of homeless: 

1989:6,000 

1998: 11,000-14,000 

Source: Coalition on Homelessness 

Homeless deaths: 

1987:16 
1996: 154 
1997: 103 

Source: Coalition on Homelessness 


Hourly wage, city workfare worker: 

$5.31 

Hourly wage, same job performed 
by unionized city employee 

$12.54-$ 15.04 

Source: People Organized to Win 
Employment Rights (POWER) 

Percentage of new housing units 
that are affordable 

1993: 28 percent (108 units) 

1997:41 percent (369 units) 
Source: 1997 Housing Inventory, 
San Francisco Planning Department. 
An affordable rental unit is defined as 
a unit for which rent equals 30 per¬ 
cent of the income of a household with 
an income at or below SO percent of 
HUD income limits. 

Hours a tenant must work at mini¬ 
mum wage to afford the federal 
government's '"fair market rent” 
for a one-bedroom apartment In 
San Francisco: 114 

Source; National Low Income 
Housing Coalition, September 1997 

Owner move4n evictions: 

1996:433 
1997: 831 
1998: 1,253 

Source; San Francisco Rent Board. 
For y ear ending March 31, 
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CLEANSING from page 25 

April 1998 ARAG report stales. 

Although the Bay Area economy 
is creating plenty of entry-level jobs 
that do not require a college educa¬ 
tion, those jobs do not pay enough for 
workers to afford a place to live. 

A single parent in San Francisco 
would need to earn at least $14.50 an 
hour—or $30,600 a year—to meet 
his or her family’s basic needs for 
housing, child care, food, transporta¬ 
tion, medical care, and taxes, ac¬ 
cording to a 1996 study by Washing¬ 
ton, D.G-based Wider Opportuni¬ 
ties for Women (WOW). That far ex¬ 
ceeds the pay for most entry-level or 
unskilled jobs in San Francisco. 

Bourgeois playground 

Of course, the latest push to gerurify 
inner cities is not unique to San Fran¬ 
cisco and the Bay Area. It's pan of 
what Rutgers University professor and 
gertirification expert Neil Smith calls 
ihe “class remake of the central urban 
landscape.” 

“Evicted from the public and pri¬ 
vate spaces of what is fast becoming a 
downtown bourgeois playground, mi¬ 
norities, the unemployed, and the poor¬ 
est of the working class are destined 
for large-scale displacement," Smith 
writes in his recent book The New 
Urban Frontier: Gentrification and 
the Revanchist City : 

In an interview with the Bay 
Guardian, Smith recalled the com¬ 
munity protests in San Francisco in 
the late 1960s against plans for large- 
scale corporate redevelopment of 
Verba Buena Gardens and its whole¬ 
sale displacement of a thriving low-in¬ 
come neighborhood. 

“I can see that what people were 


predicting in 1967 for Yerba Buena 
has not only come true, but the same 
thing is still being done today," Smith 
told us, “Sometimes it’s not on that 
large a scale, sometimes it's building 
by building, landlord by landlord, but 
the results are the same," 

Though the model of the American 
city has typically been a decaying 
inner city surrounded by affluent sub¬ 
urbs, San Francisco is beginning to 
resemble European metropolitan areas 
such as Paris, in which the rich inner 
city is ringed by poor immigrant com¬ 
munities. 

“This is a global trend that has a lot 
to do with the shift of production away 
from cities and into suburban and rural 
areas, and the keeping of the city itself 
for services, leisure, and tourism," 
Wright sard. 

The Bay Area housing crunch 
comes after years of federal govern¬ 
ment cutbacks for affordable housing. 
Under the Clinton administration’s 
HOPE VI program, at least five pub¬ 
lic housing developments in San Fran¬ 
cisco have been demolished or are 
slated for demolition, to be replaced by 
mixed-income housing developments. 
The net effect will be a dramatic re¬ 
duction in the number of units avail¬ 
able for the poorest of the poor. 

The demolitions have forced hun¬ 
dreds of residents, mostly African 
Americans, out of the city. More than 
one-third of the 778 families from the 
demolished Hayes Valley, Plaza East, 
and Bernal Dwelling projects have 
left, mostly for Oakland and Rich¬ 
mond, according to the San Francisco 
Housing Authority. 

The housing crunch has been par¬ 
ticularly hard on those who hold fed¬ 
eral Section 8 rent subsidy certifi¬ 
cates, Recipients must pay 30 per¬ 
cent of their income on rent, and the 
rest is covered by the government. 
That is, if they can find a place that 


will take them. 

New Section 8 recipients have four 
months to find a place to live before 
their vouchers expire. It is nol unusu¬ 
al for 10 to 15 percent of those fami¬ 
lies to fail to find anything in that pe¬ 
riod, Housing Authority spokesper¬ 
son Ron Sonenshine told the Bay 
Guardian . 

Even if they find a place, the Hous¬ 
ing Authority will only pay up to what 
it calls “fair-market rents," In San 
Francisco that is only $1,184 for a 
two-bedroom apartment—$416 less 
than the median rent for a two-bed- 
room unit in the Mission, 

Until he was evicted in Septem¬ 
ber 1997, after his landlord decided to 
remodel and sell the building, A1 An¬ 
derson had lived for eight years in a 
one-bedroom apartment in the Cas¬ 
tro. Anderson couldn’t find another 
unit that would accept his Section 8 
voucher, and he spent three months 
in a city homeless shelter, 

T couldn't afford two or three 
months 1 rent as a deposit, not to men¬ 
tion the expense of moving," said An¬ 
derson, who suffers from spinal arthri¬ 
tis, With the help of the Tenderloin 
Housing Clinic, Anderson finally 
found a room in one of ihe city’s most 
notorious residential hotels, where 
there have been four fires in the past 
year. “It’s like living on the Tnanicfr 
Anderson said. 

Only one-third of Americans eli¬ 
gible for housing subsidies receive 
them, according to a recent study by 
the CBPR 

On the other hand, the federal gov¬ 
ernment does have a generous housing 
subsidy. For the wealthy. 

More than 80 percent of those with 
incomes over $100,000 get housing 
subsidies through home mortgage in¬ 
terest deductions on their income 

Continued on page 29 
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Mission impossible: The median rent for a two-bedroom apartment in the Mission District increased by more 
than 80 percent between 1995 and 1998. Source: Metro-Rent. 
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taxes, according to the National Hous¬ 
ing Institute. In fact, those making 
over $ 100,000 a year take deductions 
that exceed the entire HUD budget, 

"Its an entitlement for the rich and 
a lottery for the poor,” said housing ex¬ 
pert Peter Dieter of Occidental Col¬ 
lege, in Los Angeles. 

As Dreier pointed out in an inter¬ 
view with us, the inequities are even 
mom glaring in places like San Fran¬ 
cisco, where home prices am so high. 
'The bigger the house you buy in San 
Francisco, the bigger subsidy you get” 

For example, according to public 
records obtained from the San Fran¬ 
cisco Recorder's Office, Senator Di¬ 
anne Feinstein and her husband 
Richard Blum took out a $2.2 million 
mortgage on their 30 Presidio Terrace 
home in 1994. 

Assuming a 25-year mortgage and 
an interest rate of 7 percent, over the 
past five years they would have been 
eligible for state and federal housing 
subsidies totaling approximately 
$165,000. (The result could differ for 
homeowners who are subject to the al¬ 
ternative minimum tax, which applies 
to certain taxpayers with high deduc¬ 
tions.) 


"We're dealing with a crisis here, 
and we seem to be dealing with it on 
a very piecemeal level," Brown said. 
"Until we can start opening up new av¬ 
enues for people lo get affordable 
housing and to stay there, until that 
happens, all we can do is just contin¬ 
ue to stop the bleeding." 

To his credit. Mayor Willie Brown 


worked hard to pass the $ 100 million 
affordable-housing bond. But even 
nonprofit housing developers who 
pushed for the bond will tell you it is 
merely a drop in the bucket. 

The city's Comprehensive Afford¬ 
ability Strategy, developed in 1993, 
found that 100,000 low-income ten¬ 
ants were in need of affordable hous¬ 


ing. Only 369 new affordable units 
were built in 1997, according to the 
Planning Department's latest Hous¬ 
ing Inventory. 

The Brown administration is tout¬ 
ing the development of Mission Bay as 
one step toward addressing the hous¬ 
ing crisis and creating entry-level jobs 
at a living wage. But as we reported 


last week {see "Dangerous Mission" 
9/30/98), the affordable housing-com¬ 
ponent of the Mission Bay plan leaves 
a lot to be desired. 

Meanwhile, the city is losing ex¬ 
isting affordable units at an alarming 
rate. According to the Tenderloin 
Housing Clinic, the number of sin- 
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Continued on page 31 


City failures 

Although many of the city's problems 
must be addressed at the federal and 
state level, affordable-housing advo¬ 
cates agree that San Francisco could be 
doing much mote to address the worst 
housing crisis in its history. According 
to the Planning Department's 1997 
Housing In ventory report, most of the 
housing being constructed is not going 
to do much to address the low-income 
housing shortage. 

4 The units that are being built are 
the gentrifying units, while the at- 
foidabie ones are not," Ted Guliicksen, 
of the San Francisco Tenants Union, 
told us. 

Developers arc using the con¬ 
struction of pricey lofts disguised as 
artist live-work housing to circum¬ 
vent zoning guidelines. The new lofts, 
especially in SoMa and the Mission, 
are displacing low-income artists and 
light industry (sec 'The Mission," 
page 20.) 

So far the city has not shown the 
political will to crack down on the 
live-work gentrifiers. Longtime hous¬ 
ing activist Rene Cazenave, of the San 
Francisco Information Clearinghouse, 
points out that loft developments are 
not only unaffordable housing, they 
also displace blue-collar jobs such as 
those in the priming industry. 

"We are in a [political] situation 
now where something like live-work 
can be tolerated even though it is caus¬ 
ing tremendous demographic and eco¬ 
nomic changes that don't even make 
economic sense," he said. 

Matt Brown, director of the Mis¬ 
sion District-based Sl Peter's Hous¬ 
ing Committee, called for the city to fi¬ 
nally develop a comprehensive hous¬ 
ing strategy. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD PROFILE 


INNER SUNSET 

Restaurant row ? By Savannah Blackwell and Myeast McCauley 


T here aren't many people 
who move to the Inner 
Sunset—where average 
home prices hover around 
$430,000—to find affordable 
housing. Of course, everything is 
relative, 

“We moved into the area be¬ 
cause of the affordability of its 
houses," said John Evershed. a 
$25Q,000-a-year computer ani¬ 
mator who bought a house on 
Fifth Avenue last year for around 
$600,000. 

The Inner Sunset—near Gold¬ 
en Gate Park, close to Muni — is 
one of the city's up-and-coming 
neighborhoods. And that's a dou¬ 
ble-edged sword for the area's 


residents and merchants. 

Housing prices have risen dra¬ 
matically in the last four years. In 
1994 homes sold for an average 
of $318,618; they now go for 
$431,111, A modest one-bed- 
room apartment that in 1995 rent¬ 
ed for $825 now goes for $1,300. 

And the incomes of residents 
have increased correspondingly, A 
survey of Fifth Avenue between 
Judah and Kirkham showed that 
many of those who've moved to 
the area in the last four years 
work as professionals, managers, 
and computer techs and make' 
from $55,000 to $250,000 a 
year. Although the Inner Sunset is 
still home to large numbers of 
UCSF students in subsidized uni¬ 
versity housing, locals also note 
an increase in young couples with 
small children. 

"As property has become more 
expensive, only those with more 


money can buy into the neighbor¬ 
hood,'' Steve Arkln, a college pro¬ 
fessor who has owned his Fifth Av¬ 
enue home since 1986, told the 
Bay Guardian . "That means you 
are going to have a different kind 
of neighborhood,” 

Those changes are reflected 
in the area's commercial life. In re¬ 
cent years the Nlnth-and-Jrving 
strip has seen locally owned 
shops pulling up stakes—many of 
them replaced by out-of-town com¬ 
panies with deep pockets. In the 
past four years, five chain stores 
have replaced locally owned busi¬ 
nesses on Irving between Sev¬ 
enth and Ninth Streets, 

Neighbors have come together 


to fight big chain stores, in July 
residents successfully blocked a 
proposal for a 6,500 square foot 
Rite Aid store at Ninth and Lin¬ 
coln that could have put smaller 
shops out of business (see "The 
Chain Gang," page 41), Five years 
ago they stopped Blockbuster 
from occupying two sites at Ninth 
and Irving, and two years ago they 
attempted to block a Burger King 
franchise, 

"When we deal with the chain 
issue the problem is not so much 
that it's a chain — it's that the 
size and scale is often inappro¬ 
priate for the neighborhood/ 
Susan Maerki, president of inner 
Sunset Park Neighbors, told the 
Bay Guardian . 

But when it comes to smaller, 
more upmarket chains, the Sunset 
has been quieter. On the block 
of Irving between Eighth and Ninth 
Streets, Noah's and Starbucks 


cater to young professionals. 
Many shop workers say the new 
shops are bringing in customers. 

"It's getting more upscale, but 
that's good for business/ Rich 
toid us. Rich, who didn't want us 
to print his East name, is a clerk at 
Progress True Value Hardware, 
which is located on a site that's 
been occupied by a hardware 
store since the 1920s. "Spinel's, 
Starbucks, Noah's—-we get all 
these yuppies now/ he said. 
"They go walking and they spend 
money,” 

Not all of Rich's neighbors have 
profited from the changes to the 
neighborhood. "A lot of mom-and- 
pop stores have moved out be¬ 
cause they can’t afford 
the rents anymore/ real 
estate agent Alice Mick- 
eiwright, who lives on 
Sixth Avenue, toid us, 
“That's kind of sad, be¬ 
cause you don't want 
what happened on Chest¬ 
nut Street and Polk 
Street. We're still trying 
to have the feeling of a 
0 neighborhood here/ 

| And now residents 
| are starting to complain 
| about the proliferation 
5 of restaurants — even 
mnice T clean, mid-priced 
3 ones. They say those 
peateries are replacing 
| needed service stores, 
g Td like to see more 
^diversity in the busi¬ 
nesses here," said John 
Drocco, the owner of 
PJ's Oyster Bed, which 
has been on Irving Street for 19 
years. "It’s mostly restaurants 
coming in. We've lost our local 
bike repair shop, our local bak¬ 
ery, and our little ice cream 
shop/ 

Maerki agrees. “I think we’re 
seeing market saturation re¬ 
garding the restaurants/ she 
said. "We're worried about losing 
local neighborhood services. 
Pasta Pomodoro [on Irving 
Street] used to be an auto parts 
shop/ 

“We care about our local 
shops, so whether new busi¬ 
nesses are adding some needed 
service is an issue/ Maerki 
said. Summing up her neighbor¬ 
hood, she made it clear which di¬ 
rection things are heading. 

"Compared to Noe Valley, 
we’re not as gentrffied/ she 
said. "We're a neighborhood in 
transition/ 



Yuppie magnets: Chains that cater to young professionals have replaced locally 
oivned businesses on Irving Street. 
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EXCLUSIVE DESIGNER 
FRAME SHOW 

Featuring 

SAKI & MODO 


1 DAY ONLY! 

Saturday, 
October 10th 

Site for Sore E ves 


2174 Shattuck Ave. 
(next to Ross) 
Berkeley 

(510) 841-6963 
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This chart shows the total non-option compensation paid to the highest-paid CEOs of San Francisco—based companies , 
consisting of salary, bonus, long-term incentives such as restricted stock. Source: San Francisco Chronicle, June 1998 . 
Entry-level wages from selected occupations for San Francisco , Marin, and San Mateo Counties from California 
Employment Development Department 


50 % OFF 

ANY SAKI & MODO 
FRAME 

Present coupon at time of purchase* 

Good only 10/10/98 




able housing in this 
city*” 


Mansion subsidy: While only one-third of those Americans who qualify for low-income housing 
subsidies get arty help at all wealthy homeowners like Sen. Dianne Feinstein—-whose Presidio 
Terrace home is pictured above—are eligible for generous tax breaks. More than 80 percent of 
those with incomes over $100,000 get housing subsidies through home mortgage interest 
deductions on their income taxes, according to the National Housing Institute, Fetnstein, for 
example, was eligible for approximately $165,000 in state andfederal housing subsidies on her 
San Francisco home over the past five years. guardian photo by fred verhoeven 
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gle-resident-occupancy (SRO) hotel 
units available to poor people has de¬ 
creased by more than 1000 in the past 
five years* Some arc no longer avail¬ 
able because of fires, others because 
landlords are choosing to rent short¬ 


term to students rather than to those on 
public assistance. SROs are one of 
the last sources of affordable housing 
in the city* 

“You just add it all up and the num¬ 
ber of lost units is staggering;' Randy 
Shaw, of the Tenderloin Housing Clin¬ 
ic, said* “Rhetoric aside, you don't 
see a lot of action to preserve afford- 


You ditty rat 

Even those who 
have a place to live 
are experiencing 
harmful fallout from 
the crisis. Many 
think twice about 
complaining to their 
landlords about 
problems for fear of 
retaliation. 

“What we're 
seeing a lot of now 
is that tenants are 
not willing to com¬ 
plain about any of 
the problems be¬ 
cause they are just 
lucky to have a 
home at this point,” 
Matt Brown told us. 

Eleanor Jimenez, 
a 27-year-old single 
mother who lives in 
a one-bedroom 
apartment in the 
Portola district, was 
presumptuous 
enough to ask her 
landlords for a 
working refrigerator last year. The 
one in her apartment dated back to 
about 1930, she said. “I couldn’t keep 
any food in the house, and I have a 
four-year-old son,” she told us. 

She also asked the owners to re- 

Continued on page 32 


DOWNTOWN’S TOP 10 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPENSATION 

SAMPLE COMPENSATION, SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, SF 

L Charles Schwab 

Chatman, CEO 

Charies Scimah 

$7,08,830 

Brokerage derk 

S27.J2S.40 

2 David Coulter 

Chairman, CEO 
BankAmenca 

$5,677,089 

Switchboard operator 

$19,760.00 

1 David SuPottrack 

President, COO 

Charles Schwab 

$5,030,0 

Receptionist 

$17,804.80 

1 Kenneth! Derr 

Chairman, CEO 

Cheveron 

$4,580,157 

Cashier 

$13,04100 

5. MiBard S. D reilev 

President, CEO 

Be Cap 

$3,742,640 

Salesperson, retai 

$31376.80 

6. Eugene Lockhart 

Div. President 

BankAmetica 

$3,496,121 

Loan and credit clerk 

$23233.60 

7. Paul Hazea 

Chairman, 

President, CEO 

Weis Fargo 

52,942,828 

Mai derk 

$17,139.20 

8. Michael i. Murray 

EH* President 

BankAmefica 

$2,779,069 

Data entry keyer 

$15,953.60 

9. Hark A, Pulido 

President, COO 

McKesson 

82,605404 

Pharmacy technician 

$19,94720 

10, Miebeal OKetB 

Vice Chairman 

Chevron 

$2,457,606 

Automotive mechanic 

$2544720 
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Exam & 2 Pair a 
C ontact Lenses 9 
Color or Clear 



Ask about New 3-in-1 color blends 

Dr, Cecilia Mui, Optometrist 


Two Locations: 71 5lh St. Mission; * 41 5-777-3626 
T 426 Stockton Sr. * 415-421-6666 
Offer expires FrL October 30, 19 98 
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Copier Supplies 


_ 


Inkjet Supplies 
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Toner Depot 


OVER 30,000 ITEMS 


Toner Depot is a leading manufacturer of **New 
Inside" cartridge utilizing the shell of HP, Can¬ 
non and other companies cartridges. You can 
also order the original equipment manufactur¬ 
er's (OEM) toner product as well. 

Donate your empty used printer ribbons as 
well as used inkjet and laser printer cartridges 
to benefit March of Dimes to accelerate much 
needed research ending the scourge of birth 
defects, 

WE PAY CASH FOR YOUR TRASH 
LET US PURCHASE YOUR USED CARTRIDGE 

FREE PICK UP AND DELIVERY 


1-888-ORDER-08 


415-896 - 2 826 




www.tonercartridgedepot.com 
E-m ai J: s a I e s @to n e rc a r t ri dged & p ot. com 
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CLEANSING from page 3J 

place the shower door and frame that 
fell on her son while he was taking a 
bath Iasi spring. 

Not only did her landlords refuse to 
repair the refrigerator or fix the show¬ 
er. they also slapped her with a series 
of eviction notices alter Jimenez used 
her rent money to make the repairs 
herself. First Ihey said they were sell¬ 
ing the house. Then they said they 
were moving back in. 

Jimenez contacted St. Peter's 
Housing Committee, which helped 
her draft letters demanding the re¬ 
pairs. The landlords are laying off ihe 
eviction notices—for now, anyway. 

Declining housing conditions were 
already an issue before the housing 
market got so tight. In 1995, accord¬ 
ing to CBPP, some 13,000 poor 
renters in San Francisco and Oakland 
—16 percent of all poor renters in the 
area—lived in housing that was phys¬ 
ically deficient. Another 15,000 poor 
renters lived in either overcrowded 
or “doubled-up' housing. 

It’s a catch-22: the astronomical 
rents arc forcing many tenanLs to bring 
in more housemates than are allowed 
on a lease — a violation that many 
landlords are using as a way to kick 
out their tenants and raise rents. 

A conservative city? 

San Francisco's changing demo¬ 
graphics are already making an im¬ 
pact on city politics. San Francisco 
used lo be a magnet for young people 
eager to fight freeways, fight nuclear 
power, fight for the rights of the op¬ 
pressed, and fight to protect the en¬ 
vironment. 

“People wonder why there isn't 
more activism in the city,” Shaw 
said, “One reason is that you haven't 
been able to bring in new genera¬ 
tions of activists fighting to improve 


the city—because they can't afford 
to live here.” 

While you still have to call your¬ 
self a progressive to get elected in 
San Francisco, those elected in re¬ 
cent years are distinctly more fiscal¬ 
ly conservative. As Supervisor Tom 
Ammiano has said, these days a pro¬ 
gressive in San Francisco is someone 
who recycles. 

Historian Chris Carlsson, co¬ 
creator of the CD-ROM Shaping, San 
Francisco and coeditor of the book 
Reclaiming San Francisco, says that 
to fight genirification is not to fight 
against an improved quality of life for 
city dwellers. 

"To question and challenge gen¬ 
irification is to say everyone deserves 
to live in a really great house. That 
should be the true mission of our so¬ 
ciety — instead of leaving it up to 
the invisible hand of the market,” 
Carlsson said. “My vision is that 
every single place in San Francisco 
would be gemrified. To resist gen- 
trificafion is to confront the market, 
not to resist improved housing con¬ 
ditions.” 

But without city programs to ad¬ 
dress the crisis, it's not surprising 
that some residents have taken mat¬ 
ters into their own hands. The Mis¬ 
sion Yuppie Eradication Project, for 
example, calls for the destruction of 
luxury vehicles that park in the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Neil Smith said that w : hile it's 
tempting to target the better-off 
renters moving in, it would be a po¬ 
litical mistake. The true gentrifiers, he 
said, are the developers, greedy land¬ 
lords, and speculators who move cap¬ 
ital in and out of neighborhoods. 

Several years ago, state senator 
Tom Hayden, one of the leaders in the 
antiwar movement in the 1960s and a 
founder of Students for a Democrat - 



bv the Bay Guardian to 

talk about his latest book, a reflection 

on that turbulent political era. 

One of the staffers asked him a 
question that had been on a lot of our 
minds: How did people in their early 
20s like Hayden have so much time 
for endless, often thankless, politi¬ 
cal organizing back then? Didn't they 
have to make a living? 

“It was very different back then,” 
Hayden replied. “Housing was so 
cheap, transportation was so cheap, 
food w'as so cheap that it didn't cost 
much money to survive.” 

Hayden and many others were 
able to live on what amounted to very 
limited pay, from either struggling 
nonprofits or part-time “straight'' 
jobs, and devote most of their waking 
hours to political work—or artistic 
work, or community work, or under¬ 
ground journalistic work, or a lot of 
other things that didn't pay the bills. 

When the price of living in San 
Francisco is so high that many people 
are working two jobs just to pay the 
rent, there's a lot less energy for art, 
music, poetry, or political activism. 
It's hard for small organizations to 
pay people enough to live and do 
community work in this city. 

Now it's becoming almost im¬ 
possible for a lot of the people who 
have made this such a world-class 
city — from the fishers and pasta 
makers and blue-collar workers to 
the jazz musicians to the beat poets to 
the hippies to the punks and so many 
others—to exist here any more. And 
when you've lost that part of the city, 
you've lost San Francisco. ■ 

What's happening to my neighborhood ?// 

Send your questions and comments about 
the economic cleansing of San Francisco to let- 
ttrs%fbg.com, and wc will answer them on¬ 
line Man!12 between 2 and 4 p,m . at 
www, sfbg co m/Newsf. 



Rich get richer; This chart shows how the income gap among San Francisco taxpayers has grown dramatically in recent 
years. The Association of Bay Area Governments uses the percentage difference between median and mean incomes as one 
measure of income inequality. The mean income is the average of all residents, which rises as the few very rich at the top 
get even richer. The median is the half vay point between the poorest and the richest, and the farther that point is from 
the average, or mean, the more unequal the income distribution is. Source: ABAG (based on state income tax data provided 
by the Franchise Tax Board). 
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Fighting back 

What San Francisco can do to control its own economic destiny 


T he economic forces that are 
transforming San Francisco 
can seem both invisible and 
unstoppable. How do you prevent 
housing prices from going up when 
there are so many people with so 
much money fighting for so few 
homes and apartments? How can 
you control Wall Street, Silicon 
Valley's economic boom, the pop¬ 
ularity of San Francisco as a "hot" 
city? 

Well, you can't—not very eas¬ 
ily, not within the limits of San 
Francisco’s political jurisdiction. 
But the changes taking place in 
the city are not just economic, 
they're political—and there are a 
lot of things you can do to prevent 
the total gentrification of this city. 

The first step is to recognize 
that this is a crisis that needs im¬ 
mediate, aggressive attention. If 
city officials are willing to treat 
this unnatural disaster with the 
same energy they would put to¬ 
ward addressing, say, an earth¬ 
quake, there's a lot that can be 
done, in both the short and long 
term. 

Among the top priorities: 

■ Pass Proposition G on the 
November ballot, restricting owner 
move-in evictions. 

■ Develop a comprehensive 
local housing policy with specific 
goals and timetables. Housing 
policy is scattershot in San Fran¬ 
cisco; homelessness issues aren’t 
considered along with affordable- 
housing issues, or eviction issues. 
A reasonable policy might set as a 
firm goal the reduction of evic¬ 
tions by 50 percent a year, the 
renovation or construction of 
2,000 iow-cost housing units a 
year, and a commitment to find 
long-term housing for every home¬ 
less family within six months of the 
date the family applies for help. 

■ Extend the condominiunvcon- 
version ordinance to cover tenan¬ 
cies in common. Tenancies in com¬ 
mon, while a popular way for young 
middle-income professionals to 
buy homes, are reducing the avail¬ 
able rental-housing stock and 
causing thousands of evictions. 
TICs are, for all practical purposes, 
condo conversions, and the city 
limits traditional conversions to 
200 a year. The city could easily in¬ 
crease the limit to, say, 400 and 
include TICs—still allowing a rea¬ 
sonable number of TICs but pre¬ 
venting hundreds of evictions. 

■ Require all landlords who 
evict tenants to move in to their 
property to pay a special, one¬ 
time fee that could go into a 
rent-subsidy fund for low-income 
people. 


■ Enact a moratorium on all 
new live-work housing permits until 
the city has a chance to do a com¬ 
prehensive environmental and eco. 
nomic study of the gentrification 
impacts of live-work units. 

■ Enact legislation clearly stat¬ 
ing that illegally evicting a tenant 
is a criminal offense, punishablej 
by jail time, and create a position 
in the District Attorney’s Office re- 






Ending the high-rise-jobs myth: 

This cover, from Oct. 22, 1986, illustrated 
the second of two Bay Guardian studies by 
MIT economics professor David Birch 
that proved conclusively that downtown 
development destroyed more jobs than it 
created. 

sponsible for nothing but moni¬ 
toring owner move-in evictions and 
prosecuting landlords who use il¬ 
legal OMIs to get around the rent- 
control law. 

■ Enact an antis.pecuiation tax 
on residential property that turns 
over more than twice in any two- 
year period (see Unsafe at any 
Speed, 9/9/98). 

■ Pass the pending legislation 
by Supervisor Mark Leno that 
would prevent landlords from evict¬ 
ing an entire household when one 
housemate moves out. 

■ Increase the real estate 
transfer tax and add the money to 
a rent subsidy fund. 

■ Enforce Proposition L, the 
Presidio housing initiative, by re¬ 
fusing to provide any further city 
services to the Presidio until all of 
its vacant housing is made avail¬ 
able to low-income and homeless 
people. 

■ Shift the balance of new 
housing at Mission Bay so that 
at least 80 percent is earmarked 
for low-income people — and If 
the developer, Catellus Corp, 
balks, demand that the compa¬ 


ny release its profit projections 
for the site. 

■ Create a position in the Plan¬ 
ning Department responsible for 
monitoring the number of afford¬ 
able units. The city is losing hun¬ 
dreds of units a year to demolition 
and conversions, but unless a 
member of.thep.ubJic.heard about 
and challenges the demolition or 
conversion of a low-income unit, 
the city does nothing. 

■ Bring as much housing as 
possible into the public sector, 
and ban the privatization of any 
public housing. 

■ Adopt a city income tax (and 
other progressive tax measures 
of the sort proposed by Supervisor 
Tom Ammiano last year). The gap 
between the, rich and the poor is 
worse "than ever in San Francisco, 
and a progressive, local income 
tax could be used to redistribute 
some of that money. 

■ Adopt living-wage legislation. 
Living-wage laws require busi¬ 
nesses and organizations that 
contract with the city to provide de¬ 
cent, living wages for their workers. 
Oakland's living-wage law requires 
city contractors to pay their work¬ 
ers. a minimum of $9.25 an hour, 
or $8 an hour if they provide health 
insurance benefits. Studies have 
shown that living-wage laws boost 
the local economy by increasing 
the buying power of low-income 
workers. 

■ Create a Downtown Transit 
Assessment District. Pass legis¬ 
lation requiring downtown corpo¬ 
rations to pay their fair share for 
Muni. 

Things individuals can do: 

■ Work to elect people who 
will support these sorts of policies 
(Ammiano for board president; 
don’t vote for Mabel Teng). 

■ Join the S.F. Tenants Union or 
become active in another of the 
local tenant groups, which have 
made real gains in recent years de¬ 
spite an often unfriendly city gov¬ 
ernment. 

■ Don't oppose affordable- 
housing developments in your 
neighborhood. Nonprofit housing 
developers report that after lack of 
federal subsidies, NIMBYism is 
the biggest obstacle to building 
affordable housing. 

* Get involved with community 
planning efforts in your neighbor¬ 
hood. 

■ Rght chain stores coming 
into the neighborhood. Support 
locally owned, neighborhood busi¬ 
nesses. 

■ Support the upcoming San 
Francisco Sunshine initiative. See 
sfbg.com for details. 

D.Z. and 71ft. 


EVICTION? 

- LANDLORD/TENANT LAW 

■ RESIDENTIAL/COMMERCIAL EVICTIONS 

■ WRONGFUL EVICTION 
■LEASE NEGOTIATION 

■ PAST COUNSEL & PRESIDENT TO SAN FRANCISCO APARTMENT ASSOC. 

394-6300 

LAW OFFICES OF 

BRAVO & MARGULIES 

100 BUSH, SUITE 9S5, SAN FRANCISCO, CA94104 


Get clean. 

Guaranteed results. 
In one hour. 


With ready-clean 

from Detofcrfy you can be 
clean In one hour. 
Designed to rid your body 
of toxins and impurities, 
K 6 A D Y- C L E A N is 
clinically proven to be 
effective for up to five 
hours. It's the *#! idling 
product cm the market 
with i DOUBLE HONEY 
SACK GUARANTEE, and 
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is available in grape, 
cropicd and orange flavors. 
Pickup READY-CLEAN 
wherever Detoxify brand 
products "are sold. Call 
I .80 0. DETOX.4U. 
fS00)J38.694S1 for 
product information or 
SOO.879,8416 for a 
store near you. Get 
READY-CLEAN and get 
clean, fast- 


www.detoxify.com 
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GI998 Qnt Source, Detoxify and Beady-Clean arc trademark! of One Source 
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Art attack 


San Francisco’s live-work ordinance was supposed to help artists find cheap housing. 
Now it’s forcing them out of the city. By Angela Rowen 



F or 25 years San Francisco filmmaker Lourdes Portillo 
has focused her lens on Latino art, culture, and histo¬ 
ry. Her award-winning 1985 documentary Las Madres: 
The Mothers of Plaza de Mayo tells the story of an Ar¬ 
gentinean revolutionary women’s organization; her recent docu- 
drama The Devil Never Sleeps won international acclaim for its 
poetic portrayal of murder in Mexico, 


Portillo is one of the thousands of 
San Franciscans who have helped 
build the city’s image as an arts mecca. 
She has always been able to afford 
space to live and work in the city. 

But like hundreds of other San 
Francisco artists, Portillo has found 
that all that is changing. Pushed by a 
booming housing market and a pro- 
dcvclopmem administration- the 
funky warehouse buildings that were 
once only inhabited by nascent busi¬ 
nesses and artists are being overrun 
by offices, stores, and most notably, 
live-work developments. 

Many of the aspiring artists who 
have brought innovation and dynamism 
to the city s art scene can no longer 
find spaces to live and work in San 
Francisco, Even established artists like 
Portillo arc being evicted from their 
studios and forced out of the city. 

Portillo s studio is located in the 
Mission District's Bryant Square, a 
block bounded by 19th, 20th, York, 
and Bryant Streets and owned by 
SKS Investments, She'll have to 
move next year, when work starts on 
a new project set to include live- 
work, office, and retail spaces. The 
building’s present tenants pay no 
more than $L50 a square foot per 
month; a spot in the new- develop¬ 
ment will cost twice that much. 

Portillo, who pays S530 for her 
studio, says she can't afford the rent 
increase and will probably have to 
leave San Francisco. "There is ab¬ 
solutely no space Tor me in the city," 
she told the Bay Guardian . "It’s hap¬ 
pening to a lot of us. People are mov¬ 
ing to Berkeley and Oakland." 

Live-work lie 

Portillo blames much of the rampant 
development of industrial areas on de¬ 
velopers who misuse the city's 1988 
live-work ordinance. 

The ordinance was intended to 
allow artists to convert warehouse 
spaces into live-work studios in areas 
where residential development is oth¬ 
erwise prohibited. Further amendments 
to the planning code required that the 
spaces be used for art-related activity. 

Mission painter Debra Walker 
lives in Developing Environments, 
a low-rent live-work residential hotel 
that is managed by its artist tenants. 


"The ordinance was intended to cre¬ 
ate spaces like [artist co-op] Project 
Artaud, 1 ’ she told us. 

But instead of low-rent studios for 
artists, developers arc pulling up pure¬ 
ly residential condos on cheap indus¬ 
trial land and selling them at top prices. 
And the city is doing nothing to stop 
them (see “Stealth Housing," 5/7/97), 

In 1990 the law was expanded to 
allow nonarts businesses to occupy 
live-work spaces. Bu! the live-work 
boom didn't begin until 1994, when 
real estate brokers convinced banks 
to finance live-work projects just like 
any other residential projects, with 
longer-term mortgages and lower 
interest rates, “That's when the 
Residential Builders Association 
started building like crazy," the 
Planning Department’s Susana 
Montana told us. 

According to a study released by 
the department in February, San 
Francisco had 965 live-work units at 
the end of 1997. As of February 1998, 
2,291 units have been or will soon 
be approved. In less than two years, 
the availability of industrial space 
has dropped from 7 to 5 percent. 

And the cost of live-work space is 
rising. In 1996 warehouse space in 
Potrero Hill rented for 55c a square 
foot. The price rose to 80c in 1997; 
the department expects it to suTge to 
$1,40 by the end of the year. The 
Mission-SoMa area is seeing a 
similar pattern: the cost of live-work 
spaces there rose 31 percent between 
1996 and 1997, according to the Plan¬ 
ning Department study. 

Critics say new "live-work" devel¬ 
opment has resulted in the replacement 
of artists with software programmers 
and multimedia entrepreneurs eager to 
soak up San Francisco's chic urban 
lifestyle. According to a 1998 study 
conducted by the South of Market 
Foundation (SOMF), most of the new 
lofts in SoMa are purely residential. 
The study found that only 15 percent of 
Jive-work units have registered busi¬ 
nesses in them. 

Sue Heston a land-use attorney who 
has been at the forefront of the battle to 
stop phony live-work development, 
told us many of the new live-work pro¬ 
jects arc being developed near transit 
links to Silicon Valley. She estimates 


that 300 to 400 of the new loft units 
pending approval or under construc¬ 
tion are in walking distance of Cal- 
train stations or the 380 freeway. 
“That’s a cine to who is living in these 
places ” she said. 

In March the Planning Department 
introduced interim guidelines for reg¬ 
ulating live-work development, re¬ 
quiring that certain live-work projects, 
including those that would displace 
existing residents, undergo a discre¬ 
tionary review hearing. Artists hoped 
the new guidelines would empower 
the Planning Com¬ 
mission 


Among the projects the board has 
approved is the development of the old 
Best Foods factory in the Mission, set 
to include multimedia and software 
companies and a Starbucks, along with 
69 live-work units {see “Live-work 
and lattes," 4/29/98). For more than a 
year artists pushed developer 1900 
Bryant Street Investors to make some 
of those units affordable to artists and 
start-ups. It refused. On Sept. 3 the 
Planning Commission approved the 
project without requiring that it include 
affordable housing. 

Joan Holden writes for the San 
Francisco Mime 
Troupe, which 
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to regulate live-work development, ci¬ 
ther by ensuring that the units were 
low-rent or by turning down projects 
that threatened artists and businesses. 
But of the dozens of projects that 
have come before the commission since 
March, only three have been rejected, 
and the Board of Appeals overturned 
one of those rejections. None of the 
three projects rejected by the commis¬ 
sion had the backing of powerful live- 
work developer Joe O'Donoghue's 
Residential Builders Association. 


owns its own 
building in the 
Mission. She says live- 
work guidelines won't 
be effective until the city commits to 
buffering artists from market forces. 
She points out that the guidelines only 
require the commission to “discour¬ 
age" live-work developments that 
threaten tenants or are incompatible 
with neighborhood aesthetics. “They 
don't really require that there be dras¬ 
tic reforms in how the city balances 
industry w ith the arts," she said. 

Some arts activists, including Mad- 
rina executive director Judy West, want 
the city to help artists buy their own 


buildings. “We’re safe because we’ve 
bought our own space, but that’s not the 
case for a lot of artists/' Holden said. 
"That’s why there's a mass exodus to 
Seattle and Emeryville." 

Office max 

Residential development isn’t the only 
force squeezing out artists. According 
to a 1997 study by Whitney Cressmcn, 
a real estate advisory service in San 
Francisco, rents have also risen for 
purely commercial properly. In SoMa 
commercial rents have increased by 
63 percent between 1995 and 1997, 
from about $8 a square foot to $22— 
w hich puts San Francisco property out 
of the range of most manufacturing 
companies and startups. 

Office space is also booming in in¬ 
dustrial areas. According to the plan¬ 
ning department study, “Many indus¬ 
trial buildings are being converted to 
office buildings, because owners and 
landlords can receive higher rents for 
these spaces." 

As a result, traditional industries 
such as apparel and printing arc being 
driven out of the area. SOMF found 
that as of July 1997,400 jobs had been 
displaced from SoMa, 345 of those 
due to loft development; 380 more 
were in jeopardy. 

And not a few of those jobs are arts 
related. Gail Silva is executive director 
of the Film Arts Foundation, She told 
us escalating real estate prices affect not 
only individual artists but also the or¬ 
ganizations that support them. Her 
group has paid 44e a square foot for its 
Ninth Street building since 1983; Silva 
said the foundation could be facing 
eviction when Its lease expires in four 
yearn, "This place we’re in is perfect for 
live-work," she said. “It's happening up 
and dow r n this street," 

Sabrina Klein is executive director 
of Theatre Bay Area, a theater and 
dance company that provides technical 
and educational support for 3,200 Bay 
Area artists. She told us San Francisco's 
theater scene has changed since the 
building boom took hold. The critical¬ 
ly acclaimed American Citizens The¬ 
atre was recently forced to move its 
offices from San Francisco to Walnut 
Creek. The companies that are still in 
the city are forced to compete for a di¬ 
minishing number of spaces in which to 
perform. 

“Theater spaces are booked months 
in advance, and the waiting lines arc 
getting longer and longer. There arc 
flourishing young people making great 
theater, with loyal audiences and donors 
w r ho support them, and they can’t per¬ 
form a whole season because they can't 
find the space to do it in," she said. 
“It’s really going to affect the artistic 
landscape of the city.” M 
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In the nations toughest housing market , staying off the street is tougher than ever. By A. Clay Thompson 



Ground down: Patty looks out from her encampment on Hampshire Street. 


T his winter may kill Pokey. The HIV-positive 22- 
year-old lives in a tent in a city park. It’s not the best 
place for a man with a weakened immune system to 
dwell—especially not during the rainy season. 
“I’ve basically given up,” says Pokey quietly, standing in the 
gutter of Haight Street near Stanyan. 


About a year ago be had a little 
more hope. He had been clean and 
sober for six months and had graduat¬ 
ed from a live-in drug program run by 
Walden House. He thought he had beat¬ 
en his heroin addiction, and he began 
looking for an apartment. He's lived on 
the-streets since he was 12. 

"I started looking the last three 
weeks I was [at Walden House]/' 
Pokey says. Social workers and friends 
helped him look. “1 tried day in and day 
out to get a place and a job, 1 couldn't * 
take it, 1 flipped out. From there I went 
all the way back down." He is once 
again wrestling with heroin. 

In his two years in San Francisco, 
Pokey estimates, he's looked at be¬ 
tween 30 and 40 apartments, with no 


success. Subsisting on $299 to $490 a 
month, depending on the whims of 
Supplemental Security income ad¬ 
ministrators, he can't even afford a 
room in a residential hotel - The small¬ 
est go for $400 to $500 a month, and 
there aren't even many of those left; in 
the past five years the city has lost 
about 1,000 hotel rooms, most to de¬ 
molition and renovation, 

"How can 1 use my money on a 
hotel room when I'm not gonna have 
any money to eat?" Pokey says, "l*m 
supposed to cat three times a day, when 
1 take my medicine-" 

, Less than 10 years ago, in 1989, 
the city pul the number of people 
homeless on any given night at 6 t 000. 
Now that figure is estimated at be¬ 


tween 11,000 and 14,000, Over the 
past decade homeless deaths have 
climbed from 16 in 1987 to 153 in 
1996. A 1996 study by the National 
Law Center on Homelessness and 
Poverty ranked San Francisco one of 
the five worst cities in which to be 
homeless; the report blamed harassing 
police practices. 

About 3,000 shelter beds are avail¬ 
able to San Francisco s homeless pop¬ 
ulation, including 600 in a giant ware¬ 
house on Mission Rock Road in China 
Basin. The Mission Rock shelter, which 
clients have dubbed “Prison Rock/' 
was opened last year in the wake of 
Mayor Willie Brown's campaign to 
kick the homeless out of Golden Gate 
Park. The shelters are full or over-ca¬ 
pacity nearly every night of the year. 

"The city does nothing for fami¬ 
lies. It stands by as the affordable hous¬ 
ing stock is destroyed," says Sandra 
Stewart, project director of Families 
Rights and Dignity. Stewart, a mother 
of three who was once homeless, ad* 
vacates for poor and homeless families. 
She says she's seen a "mass exodus" of 
low-income families From San Fran¬ 


cisco. 

‘‘Mabel leng went on about this 
being the ‘year of the child* — well, not 
for homeless children," Stewart says. 
She’s angry that the city vetoed a 
$75,000 eviction-prevention program 
for families in a year when It had a 
$ 100 million budget surplus. According 
to Stewart, five years ago families 
could get emergency shelter on de¬ 
mand. Today the city's 130 family- 
shelter beds are full, and the wait list 
stands at around 100 families. The av¬ 
erage family on the list consists of a sin¬ 
gle parent and two children. 

In the nation's toughest housing 
market, the help offered by welfare 
programs isn't much help at all. As of 
September 1997,12,475 San Francis¬ 
co families received subsidies from 
Cal WORKS, the federally funded wel¬ 
fare program for families; a similar 
number of adults get General Assis¬ 
tance from the county. A family of 
three receives $565 a month from Cai- 
WORKS; G.A. recipients, including 
workfare workers, get $279 to $345. In 
the Bay Area $565 is barely enough to 
pay fora motel room — with almost 


nothing left for food and other neces¬ 
sities. 

Many of those on the streets arc 
there for want of an affordable apart¬ 
ment. Staffers at Youth Industry, a non¬ 
profit that trains and employs homeless 
and formerly homeless young people, 
say that the lack of housing is the hard¬ 
est problem to solve. The agency pro¬ 
vides paid internships to 24 teens and 
twenty somethings, many of w^hom put 
in 40 hours a week only to sleep on the 
streets. According to Youth Industry 
managers, "very few" of the young in¬ 
terns have permanent housing. 

"More and more of our youth are 
very — how do I say this? — high 
functioning/’ says Vida Mcrwin, a 
youth service coordinator w ith the non¬ 
profit, "They don’t have drug prob¬ 
lems. They can hold a job — they're 
proving it here. They have academic as¬ 
pirations. But they’re forced to rdy on 
[social] services." 

Youth Industry intern Jamie All¬ 
sup, 22, has spent most of the last three 
years on the streets of San Francisco, 
During his first three months on the 
job he slept in front of the Youth In¬ 
dustry office, using the arrival of his 
coworkers as an alarm dock. Since 
then Allsup has spent half his $800 
monthly income on a residential hotel 
room, sharing a bathroom with 40 other 
residents. At the end of the month, after 
he's paid his shelter, food, and old hos¬ 
pital bills, Allsup has $15 left — not 
much to put toward a deposit on an 
apartment. Since the hotel has no cook¬ 
ing facilities, he wastes money eating 
out every meal. As a singlc-room~oc- 
cupancy tenant, Allsup has few guar¬ 
antees that he'll retain his room from 
one month to the next. 

Cheeto, a mo hawked 21-year-old, 
works at Pedal Revolution, the Youth 
Industry bike shop. He's getting paid to 
learn to repair cycles, enthusiastically 
working six days a week and bedding 
down in parks and parking lots at night. 
Cheeto refuses to stay in hotels; he's 
hoping to save money for an apart¬ 
ment in another city — maybe Oak¬ 
land. Figures provided by the Depart¬ 
ment of Human Services show that the 
vast majority of those who get off the 
streets do so by leaving San Francisco. 

Even in a cheaper market, Cheeto is 
going to have problems. He has no 
rental history or landlord references. 
He jokes about his credit record: "They 
could go down the street and ask every¬ 
one 1 know if I pay back the money I 
borrow, 

"1 don't have any delusions about 
living in San Francisco unless Pm liv¬ 
ing like I am now " he says. "This place 
is a playground for the rich.” ■ 
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The East Bay effect 


The end of effective rent control has decimated 
affordable housing in Berkeley. By A. Clay Thompson 




A ndy Perftti has been 
searching for an East Bay 
apartment for almost a year 
Right now he's crashing 
with friends in Oakland, and he's 
growing more frustrated by the day. 
The problem: he takes home $700 to 
$800 a month w-orking 35 hours a 
week at Sharks, a Telegraph Avenue 
retail joint. 

That makes him ineligible For an 
apartment in the city of Berkeley. 

With one-bedrooms going for $900 
a month on average, Pcrctti doesn't 
even make enough to pay the rent— 
let alone handle such luxuries as food, 
clothing, and transportation. Even if he 
found a pal to split the rent with, Andy 
would lose the competition for the 
Bay Area's scarcest commodity. Up 
against an army of stock-option-en¬ 
dowed high-tech professionals drawn 
to the Bay Area by the booming com¬ 
puter industry, the scruffy used-cloth¬ 
ing clerk doesn't stand a chance. 

Andy is the archetypal service sec¬ 
tor employee of the Bay Area future— 
a person unable to live in the gentrified 
city he or she serves. 

“ifs disheartening at times. 1 work 
here, pay taxes, try to contribute to 
the community, but it just doesn't seem 
like there's a place for me," the 22- 
year-old New England native said. 
Eleven months ago a friend of 
Pcretiis lured him from New Hamp¬ 
shire with the promise of a room in a 
South Berkeley boardinghouse. The 
room didn't work out, and he ended up 


sleeping in a hallway for a couple 
months. “I was under everybody^ 
foot all the time. It was kind of a drag," 
the good-natured Perelti recounted. 
During his days in the Bay Area, he's 
lived in a broken-down van ($50 a 
month} and on innumerable couches: 
his possessions lie scattered about half 
a dozen houses. The only thing be¬ 
tween him and homelessness, he says, 
is the kindness of friends and neigh¬ 
bors. 

The high school graduate insists 
he isn't some bohemian kid slumming 
in an attempt to piss off middle-class 
parents. 

“1 don't consider myself a slacker. 

I have a full-time job; I'd pay my rent 
and bills—If 1 could find a place to 
rent.'' 

In the 1990s, rent increase al¬ 
lowances by the Berkeley Rem Stabi¬ 
lization Board decimated the afford¬ 
able housing stock. A May 1998 
Berkeley city report on homelessness 
details some of the damage. In 1990, 
the report notes, there were an esti¬ 
mated 10,279 rental units in Berkeley 
with rent ceilings under $400 a month. 
By 1996 there were just 1,300. 

Over the past two years the phase- 
in of a 1995 law called the Costa- 
Hawkins Act has rid Berkeley of even 
more affordable units — and work¬ 
ing-class people. 

It came from Sacramento 

For more than a decade, Jim Costa, a 
Fresno Democrat who authored the 


■‘Three Strikes" crime bill, pushed to 
restrict rem control. Costa had a 
grudge against local rent regulations 
that he thought w^ent too far—espe¬ 
cially vacancy control ordinances. 
David Roberti, a senator from West 
Hollywood who was the longtime state 
senate president, managed to block 
Costa's rent and vacancy control roll¬ 
backs— until term limits forced 
Roberti to retire in 1994. 

Phil Hawkins, a Republican from 
Cerritos, carried an assembly version 
of the bill, and on Aug. 4, 1995, Pete 
Wilson signed the Costa-Hawkins Act, 
putting the law into effect on New' 
Year's Day 1996. The law repealed 
vacancy control regs in Berkeley, Co- 
tad, East Palo Alto, Santa Monica, 
and West Hollywood—the rive cities 
that had them on the books. The law' 
allowed property owners to increase 
rents on vacant units by 15 percent or 
to 70 percent of market value — 
whichever amount was higher—twice 
between 1996 and 199S. Starting Jan. 

1,1999, vacancy control will be com¬ 
pletely dead. 

Rent control prevents landlords 
from jacking up a tenant's rent at will 
But without vacancy control, a prop¬ 
erty owmer in search of the big payoff 
has an incentive to evict tenants, leave 
the property vacant for a month, and 
crank up the rent for any new leasee. 
Berkeley's vacancy control law pre¬ 
vented landlords from leaving prop¬ 
erties fallow to reap massive rent in¬ 
creases. 
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Under Berke¬ 
ley vacancy and 
rent control regs, 
property owners who made capital 
improvements could petition the Rent 
Stabilization Board to let them raise 
the rent. 

From 1980 to 1990 the median 
home price in Berkeley rose (in con¬ 
stant dollars) from $96,400 to 
$256,500—a 166 percent surge. Dur¬ 
ing the same period, renter incomes in¬ 
creased by only 11 percent — little 
more than 1 percent a year. In that era 
— thanks to rent control — median 
Berkeley rents rose at about the same 
pace as wages. 

In the eight years since 1990, me¬ 
dian home prices in Berkeley have 
soared. By February 1998 the average 
sales price of a three-bedroom Berke¬ 
ley house had hit $360,000. Home 
prices directly affect rental prices; 
higher mortgages equals higher rents. 
A 1990 lawsuit filed by landlord (and 
UC Berkeley philosophy professor) 
John Searle forced the city to raise 
rents 26 percent in 1991. Following the 
“Searle increase/' a pro-landlord ma¬ 
jority on the Rent Stabilization Board 
jacked up rents several times in the 
early 1990s. 

The rent board increases and the 
phase-in of Costa-Hawkins—along 
with the explosive growth of Silicon 
Valley—have sent rents way out of 
the range of lower income folks. Dana 
Goodell, manager of Homefinders 
Bulletin, a Berkeley company that lists 
rentals to prospective tenants, told the 
Bay Guardian that in the two years 
since Costa-Hawkins began to take 
effect the average rent for a one-bed- 
room has skyrocketed from $600 to 
$900—a 50 percent increase in two 
years. Vacancy rates in Berkeley hover 
under 2 percent, and Goodell esti¬ 
mates that Homefinders' listings have 
decreased by half in recent months. 

‘There are about one hundred peo¬ 
ple for every unit available/' Goodell 
said. “I really feel bad for the elderly, 
the disabled, young mothers with Sec¬ 
tion S—they simply cannot find hous¬ 
ing in this area/' 

Urban renewal and the Loma Pri- 
eta quake have cut single-room-oc¬ 
cupancy (SRO) hotel space by nearly 
half. City planners estimate that SRO 
units—which provide cheap shelter to 
seniors and poor folks—have dropped 
from 825 in 1985 to 474 in 1995. 

Another factor contributing to 
Berkeley's great ‘90s housing crisis 
is a city neighborhood preservation 
ordinance that limits the construction 
of big apartment buildings. Though 
the ordinance helps maintain Berke¬ 
ley's quiet, small-town feel, il means 
that new housing will only come in 
small amounts. 

Rents in Oakland are on the rise as 
well. According to Jeff Levin of the 
Oakland Community and Economic 
Development Agency, rents for stu¬ 
dios and one- and two-bedroom apart¬ 
ments jumped 8 to 9 percent between 
1996 and 1997. The city agency 
doesn't have figures for 1998, but 
Levin expects they'll reveal a contin¬ 
uing upward trend, “Most low-income 
renters in Oakland pay more than 30 


percent of their income for housing/' 
Levin said. “We've got twenty or thir¬ 
ty thousand people with serious hous¬ 
ing problems.” 

Mona Breed, executive director of 
Sentinel Fair Housing, an Oakland ten¬ 
ant advocacy organization, is seeing 
those “serious housing problems” first¬ 
hand. Breed told the Bay Guardian 
that between September 1997 and Sep¬ 
tember 1998, Sentinel experienced a 35 
percent increase in clients needing 
eviction counseling. “Many of those in¬ 
dividuals are receiving 30-day notices, 
the no-cause notice/' Breed said. “The 
speculation is that the landlords are 
gi ving the notices to get rid of the ten T 
ants and get higher-paying tenants in." 

Skyrocketing housing expenses 
couldn't come at a worse time for low- 
income folks. While computer pro¬ 
gramming experts are becoming mil¬ 
lionaires, unskilled workers' wages 
have been stagnant or declining for 25 
years. From 1981 to 1990 the mini¬ 
mum wage was locked at $3.35 an 
hour—it has now hit a whopping 
$5.75 an hour. And folks like Peretti— 
butchers, bakers, candlestick makers— 
are lucky to clock $6.50 or $7 an hour. 

Things have been even worse for 
welfare recipients, with federal, state, 
and county-paid benefits plummeting 
for years. Alameda County, for ex¬ 
ample, cut General Assistance checks 
from $345 to $221 in 1996. Capping 
years of declining benefits, the Welfare 
Reform Act of 1996 slashed $70 bil¬ 
lion in federal welfare funds over 
seven years. 

Elise Brown, a lawyer at the East 
Bay Community Law Center, told us 
that calls from renters in crisis have 
doubled since July. The surge has been 
caused partially by the defunding of 
the Alameda County Legal Aid Soci¬ 
ety but mainly by soaring rents, “We 
have increasing numbers of cases of 
people who simply cannot afford the 
rent,” Brown said. 

“Rent control has helped to keep 
this place racially and economically in¬ 
tegrated/* she said, “Without it this is 
going to be a completely different re¬ 
gion.... It's not OK to live in an area 
that is all one economic class.” 

Landlords don't think rent control 
is the solution. “The reason we're hav¬ 
ing rising rents is the lack of supply, 
and rent control is aggravating that,” 
Glen Stevick, president of the Berke¬ 
ley Property Owners Association, said. 
“If you look at Cambridge [Mass,], 
where they removed rent control, peo¬ 
ple are starting to build and rent rooms 
in their houses. Overregulation has 
caused this problem.” Stevick told us 
that many property owners would rent 
their spare rooms if there weren't reg¬ 
ulations restricting the practice. 

Peretti's current situation finds him 
cooking and cleaning for three Cal 
students in exchange for a spot on the 
couch. He's got 800 bucks in the bank 
and plans to keep saving money for an 
apartment that may never material¬ 
ize. Peretti laughs about his life, but the 
joke is getting stale. “If I don't find a 
permanent place by the end of the 
year, HI move back east,” he says. 
“UTI be over a year of looking, and I 
can't take it that much longer.” ■ 
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The chain gang 

If most San Franciscans oppose chain stores , why wont the city keep them out? By Tamara Thompson 


I N a study of neighborhood issues this summer, the San 
Francisco Planning Department surveyed 350 neighbor¬ 
hood organizations on myriad issues, including the impact 
of chain stores in their areas. According to a report on the sur¬ 
vey released in August: “Overall, 89 percent of the neighborhood 
organizations indicated that there are some negative qualities as¬ 
sociated with chain replacement of local business," and “the 
largest number of respondents indicate this type of replacement of 
local businesses in their shopping areas are ‘usually negative.'” 


in other words, the city's own 
planners have found that the vast ma* 
jonty of San Franciscans don't want 
chain stores in their neighborhoods. 

And yet, the chains keep coming. 

A year ago it seemed no one in the 
Bay Area had even heard of a Rite 
Aid, let alone shopped in one. But 
since the Pennsylvania-based mega¬ 
chain pharmacy gobbled op L006 
Thrifty Pay Less stores in 1996, Rite 
Aid has become a household name. 

The country’s largest drugstore 
chain, with more than 4,000 stores 
nationwide. Rite Aid now runs seven 
stores in San Francisco, including 
six from the old Thrifty Pay Less 
chain. According to records on file 
with the San Francisco Ethics Com¬ 
mission, the chain is lobbying to add 
12 more stores around the city. Com¬ 
pany spokesperson Darolyn Davis 
declined to say what the chain's long¬ 
term goals arc for San Francisco. 

Rite Aid, which posted annual 
sales of more than $113 billion for 
1997-98, certainly isn't the only big 
chain working its way into San Fran¬ 
cisco. Walgreens, a mondo-chain in 
its own right, with more than 2 ? 5QQ 
stores nationwide, is giving Rite Aid 
a run for its money in the turf war for 
local drugstore dollars. 

With its 1998 sales up 14,8 per¬ 
cent a! $15.3 billion, Walgreens too is 
growing. Five years ago Walgreens 
had just 28 San Francisco locations; 
now there are 38. The company plans 
two more stores in San Francisco in 
the next year and a half, company 
spokesperson Michael Plozin said. 

Starbucks has also muscled its 
way into the city. In 1993 the Seattle- 
based coffee giant had just 7 stores in 
San Francisco; today there arc 29, 
and a new store is under construc¬ 
tion at 19th Avenue and Irving Street. 
The company’s publicly stated goal is 
2,000 stores worldwide by 2000; 
there were 1,845 Starbucks outlets 
as of Aug. 23. 

Crown and Super Crown, Barnes 
& Noble, and Borders Books and 
Music stores ■—with their superstore 
selections and basement prices 
backed by wholesale buying power 
— are also waging a pitched battle 


nationwide for consumer loyalties 
and book bucks, prompting small in* 
dependent booksellers across the 
country to flic an array of unfair busi¬ 
ness practices lawsuits against the 
companies. 


GUARDIAN ILLUSTRATION BV BARBARA POLLACK 

And as the Bay Guardian report¬ 
ed more than a year ago, do-it-your- 
sclf mccca Home Depot has mom- 
and-pop hardware stores shaking in 
their boots (See '"Home Despot," Feb. 
26, 1997). The list goes on and on: 
haircut chains, fast food chains, cloth¬ 
ing chains, auto parts chains, office 
supply chains, music and video 
chains, import chains, grocery chains 
(see "When the Chains Come March¬ 
ing In/’July 20. 1994). 

Although the fields of commerce 
vary widely, all are making forays 
into what was once little-guy territo¬ 
ry and are positioning themselves 
where the competition is easy to 
knock off. 


The Generica way 

But for all the size and strength of the 
corporate giants, the little guys are 
fighting back. 

Residents in the Inner Sunset suc¬ 
cessfully petitioned the San Francis¬ 
co Board of Supervisors in August to 
overturn a Planning Commission de¬ 
cision allowing a Rite Aid on the cor¬ 
ner of Ninth Avenue and Lincoln 
Way. Since 1995, Inner Sunset resi¬ 
dents have also warded off a Block¬ 
buster video siorc and a Boston Mar¬ 
ket restaurant. 

Borders is currently facing oppo¬ 
sition to plans for a big store on 
Union Street, across from indepen¬ 
dent Solar Lights Books. The North¬ 
ern California Booksellers Associa¬ 


tion, which represents more than 300 
independent booksellers, is rallying 
support against the chain in hopes of 
convincing the Planning Commis¬ 
sion to deny Borders a conditional- 
use permit at its hearing Nov. 5, 

Activists say the powerful anti* 
chain sentiment is primarily driven by 
the fear that chains make once-unique 
neighborhood shopping districts just 
like any other in the country, creating 
a homogenous look many call 
"Generica" — generic America. 

Marsha Garland, president of the 
North Beach Chamber of Commerce, 
says that the influx of chains strikes at 
the very heart of her neighborhood's 
character. 


“This is one of the best urban 
neighborhoods in the country," she 
told the Bay Guardian. "If wc let go 
of it, why would people want to come 
here?" 

Just last month North Beach resi¬ 
dents found themselves fighting 
chains on two fronts: Rite Aid an¬ 
gling for the old Pagoda Palace The¬ 
ater building on Columbus Street and 
a chain-owned restaurant opening for 
business on Stockton Street 

Some 30 members of the neigh¬ 
borhood group Telegraph Hill 
Dwellers (THD) turned out Sept. 23 
to protest the opening of Fuzio, an 
Asian-1 taIian pasta restaurant owned 
by the Chevy’s chain. Claude Peras* 
so, general counsel for the restaurant 


chain, professed bewilderment as he 
watched protesters circulate in front 
of the restaurant opening night, loft* 
ing signs that read “Italian Name Dis¬ 
guises a Chain" and “Unchain North 
Beach." 

“Maybe we really were being 
naive, but we had no idea of any of 
these issues/' Perasso told the Bay 
Guardian , He described the chain, 
which includes 75 Chevy’s and two 
Fuzios (with two more on the way 
here by year’s end), as a "truly small 
company ’ founded and still based in 
San Francisco. 

Locals would have none of it. 

Phil DiMauro, 32 ? has lived in 
North Beach ail his life. He said 


Fuzio, with its stylish facade and 
“universal” pasta dishes that top out 
at $6.95 for sweet chile prawm noodle 
salad, is a "slap in the face" to the 
long-standing traditional Italian 
bistros that line the block. 

Just a few days earlier, communi¬ 
ty uproar forced Rite Aid to aban¬ 
don Its plans for the store at the Pago¬ 
da Palace Theater site. What should 
have been good news for neighbor¬ 
hood activists turned sour as Mayor 
Willie Brown and Supervisor Mabel 
Teng stepped forward with glowing 
support for a store elsewhere in North 
Beach. Community members say Rite 
Aid isn’t welcome in their neighbor¬ 
hood at all. 

"We’re supposed to be happy with 
this?" THD president Gerry Crowley 
asked. “It’s disgusting.” 

Neither Brown nor Teng returned 
phone calls from the Bay Guardian 
seeking comment on their positions 
on Rite Aid and chains in general 

Rite Aid, for Its part, "hopes to be 
able to work with neighbors and 
neighborhood organizations and 
come to agreement and understand¬ 
ing" about what they want in their 
communities, spokesperson Davis 
told the Bay Guardian. 

Davis said Rite Aid wants to build 
"small neighborhood pharmacies that 
fit into the communities" — never 
mind that the Pagoda Palace and 
Inner Sunset proposals were 9,200 
and 6,500 square feet respectively. 
As a comparison, a modest two-bed- 
room house is around 1,000 square 
feet, 

Davis said neighborhood groups 
who oppose chains wholesale are off 
base, noting that "commercial areas 
are just that" — places where the 
city has decided business can be con¬ 
ducted in the spirit of free enterprise. 

Just say no 

That’s exactly whai makes chains 
notoriously hard to regulate. Ordi¬ 
nances designed to affect chains must 
apply to local businesses as well. In 
many cases, because of their large 
size or the type of business, chains 
need to get conditional-use permits 
from the city to operate. Through that 
process, the commissioners have 
some leverage to keep chains out. 
But decisions must be based on such 
things as traffic impact, parking avail¬ 
ability, size, and hours of business 
— they can't simply reject a chain 
store because they don’t think it be¬ 
longs in the neighborhood. 

And many times chains are able to 
sneak in without such a permit if their 
plans meet area requirements, in such 

Continued on page 42 
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CHAIN GANG from page 41 

cases, neighbors can call for “discre¬ 
tionary review” hearings by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission — but only if they 
know the business is coming. There is 
currently no provision for notification 
of neighbors that a business is coming 
if it doesn't require a conditional-use 
permit. 

'There’s just not very much po¬ 
litical will in this town to say no to 
[chains],” THD member Aaron Pe- 
skin said, "This town is for sale.” 

One thing is clear: the chains do 
have friends — and money — in high 
places. 

During his election campaign 
Brown came out strongly against 
chain stores, writing in response to 
one campaign questionnaire: "We 
must discourage the encroachment 
of large chains and outlets which lend 
to stifle job growth and export dollars 
out of the community. 1 ’ But he’s 
changed his tune rather dramatically 
since taking office. 

Besides siding with Rite Aid on its 
North Beach push, back in December 
1996 Brown reversed his opposition 
to a Home Depot at Pier 80 in the 
Bayview District (which was never 
built) after his former campaign man¬ 
ager, Jack Davis, took him on a tour 
of the company’s Colma store. Home 
Depot had paid Davis $30,000 to 
lobby the mayor on its behalf; Brown 
said he simply changed his mind after 
shopping at the store. 

Something similar may be hap¬ 
pening with Rite Aid. 

According to the San Francisco 
Ethics Commission, so far this year 
Rile Aid has shelled out nearly 
$20,000 for local lobbying efforts: 
$9,360 to power-broker lawyer 
Robert McCarthy to lobby for new 
store locations and another $10,000 to 
longtime Brown friend William Rut¬ 
land for lobbying on a proposal to 
build low-income housing in con¬ 
junction with new Rite Aid stores* 
That plan, linked to new stores in 
Bayview and another unnamed loca¬ 
tion, was first reported in the San 
Francisco Observer in September 

The promise of affordable housing 
gives the chain critical leverage with 
city policy-makers in an election year 
— and gives Brown another oppor¬ 
tunity to tum the Bayview District 
into a personal pet redevelopment 
project. On a rundown strip lined 
with liquor stores, check cashing 
businesses, bars, and small markets, 
a Rite Aid and new housing at the 
comer of Third Street and Oakdale 
Avenue means, to many people, hope 
for turning the neighborhood around. 

Even so, “a lot of people are very 
wary'’ of Rite Aid coming in, Onnyx 
Walker president of the Bayview- 
Hunters Point Merchant Association, 
told the Bay Guardian , Walker runs 
Onnie's Cafe and Juice Joint on what 
he describes as "the worst part of 
Third Street,” 

'‘You say yes because of ihe com¬ 
munity,” Walker said, “but the devil 
comes with the deal.’’ ■ 
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ANNIVERSARY 


The OMI factor 

A new study suggests that evictions are driving up 
neighborhood rents. By Tim Redmond 


O WNER MOVE-tN evic¬ 
tions are a significant 
factor in rent increases 
—and thus in the gen- 
trification of San Francisco neigh¬ 
borhoods— a detailed statistical 
study by three City College stu¬ 
dents suggests. 

The study bolsters the claim of 
tenant activists that hundreds of 
landlords are abusing the owner 
move-in law to evade rent control 
by evicting tenants who pay low 
rent and putting their apartments 
back on the market a£ higher rates. 
And it undercuts the landlord lob¬ 
byists" contention that OMI evic¬ 
tions are mostly legal and account 
for only a tiny, unimportant portion 
of the overall increase in the cost 
of rental housing, 

“Our data supports the Tenants 
Union argument that there is a re¬ 
lation between rent increases and 
the number of OMls,” the study 
states. ‘This relation suggests that 
landlords may in fact be taking 
advantage of the OMI as a way to 
raise rents/' 

The students, Anders Corr, 
Melanie Hall, and Mike Miller, 
used a sophisticated economic 
analysis to determine the correla¬ 
tion between rent hikes and OMls 
tn 13 neighborhoods. (The entire 
study is available for review at 
sfbg.com.) 

The students' professor, Keith 
Neal, said the students did a good 
job. 

“The technique they used de¬ 
termines whether the observation 
could be just explained away by 
random chance, and they found 
that it wouldn’t be explained by 
random chance,” Neal said, "It 
seemed like they proved their point 
quite well using the technique/’ 
Among their conclusions: over 
a given period and in a typical 
area, a 150 percent increase in the 
number of OMls is associated with 
a 22 percent increase in rents. 

City figures show that OMls 
have increased 147 percent be¬ 
tween 1994 and 1997, and real es¬ 
tate industry figures show that me¬ 
dian rents have risen 100 percent 
in the same period. So the study 
can be interpreted to suggest that 
the wave of evictions is responsi¬ 
ble for almost 25 percent of the 
overall increase in the price of 
rental housing. 

That’s a far more significant 
percentage than landlords have 


ever acknowledged, and it indi¬ 
cates that a sizable number of the 
OMls are being used as a tool to 
circumvent the city’s rent-control 
law-. 

“If all of these evictions were 
legitimate, they shouldn’t be caus¬ 
ing these huge rent increases/' ten¬ 
ant lawyer Cathy Mosbruckcr. who 
handles dozens of OMI eviction 
cases, told the Bay Guardian . 

Corr told us that the study could 
be interpreted in two ways: an in¬ 
crease in illegal OMls could be 
driving up rents, or soaring rents 


'People evict 
long-term tenants, 
claim their 
relatives want 
to live in 
the building, 
and a few 
months later... 
the place is back 
on the market 
at a much 
higher rent’ 

Cathy Mosbrucker 

Tenant lawyer 


could be providing an incentive 
for landlords to evict long-term 
tenants and re-rent their apart¬ 
ments. Ted Gullicksen of the San 
Francisco Tenants Union, which 
helped the students collect data 
for the study, says the truth is prob¬ 
ably a combination of both. 

“OMls are both a cause and an 
effect of gentrification/’ Gullick- 
sen told us. 

The OMI issue has become a 
major political battleground: ten¬ 
ants and landlords fought bitterly 
over legislation to restrict the evic¬ 
tions earlier this year, and an ini¬ 
tiative imposing much tighter re¬ 
strictions is on the November bal¬ 
lot. 

The city’s rent stabilization or¬ 
dinance limits annual rent in¬ 
creases on occupied apartments. 


But once a unit becomes vacant, all 
controls arc off and the place can 
be rented at whatever price the 
market will bear. 

Tenant? who have lived in 
booming neighborhoods such as 
the Mission or Noc Valley for 
more than three or four years are 
paying far below market rates — 
and tenants who have lived in the 
same unit for 10 years are paying 
just a small fraction of what the 
landlord could get if the unit was 
vacated. 

That gives landlords a powerful 
incentive to evict long-term tenants 
—and one of the few legal ways a 
landlord can get rid of a rent-pay¬ 
ing. law-abiding tenant is to claim 
he or she (or a close family mem¬ 
ber) wants to move into the unit. 

Some OMI evictions are en¬ 
tirely legitimate: New owners who 
buy a single-family home that’s 
occupied by tenants, or partners 
who buy a multiunit building 
through a “tenancy in common/’ 
often decide to move in. And when 
that happens, the immediate im¬ 
pact on neighborhood rents should 
be relatively minimal. By taking a 
rental unit off the market, any 
owner move-in decreases the sup¬ 
ply of rental housing and thus puts 
more pressure on an already tight 
market. But that alone shouldn't 
account for the extent of the cor¬ 
relation between OMls and rent 
hikes the study revealed. 

However, tenant lawyers and 
groups such as the San Francisco 
Tenants Union have charged for 
years that the OMI provision is 
commonly abused, “It's very hard 
to enforce, since nobody monitors 
the situation,” Mosbrucker noted. 
“People evict long-term tenants, 
claim their relatives want to live in 
the building, and a few months 
later, the relatives are gone and 
the place is back on the market at 
a much higher rent,” 

And while the authors ac¬ 
knowledge that there are numerous 
factors that influence rent hikes, 
and that the correlation between 
OMls and rent increases is not 
overwhelming, they say the results 
indicate enough of a connection 
that the city ought to conduct a 
more extensive, detailed review 
of the situation. 

P,S. Anders Corrs book No Trespassing! 
Squaring, Rent Strikes, and Land Move¬ 
ments Worldwide will be published by 
South End Press next spring. 
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Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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A year of raising hell 

Photos from Bay Guardian events in 1998 




Mask appeal (below): Adam Shandobil and Bruce B. 
Brupmm get ready to ride at this years Cay Pride parade. 




Beer bust (right): Staff members celebrate the 
Best of the Bay edition outside local watering hole 
Sadies Flying Elephant Front row, from left: Tim 
Redmond Mandy Wellman r Genelle Izumi. Second 
row: Michael Dalke, Mieka Strawhom, Jodi Levin, 
Miriam Wolf. Third mo: Georgi Rausch, Stephanie 
Snyder, Scott Hassenflu, Tart Wilde, Randall Lyman, 
Kristin Sanwsuosso, Karen Dispo, Jean Dibble, 
Scott Wazlo t Fourth row: Mary Jo Mrochinskt , 
Tara Torpey, Ryan Loiselk ; Kyhiera Miller, Doug 
Leonard, Adam Shandobil Tta Woodward, Daniel 
ZolL Fifth row: Jeff Sward, Tricia Taborn, Alex 
Kuerhe, Rose Meere, Carol Khan, Kimbej ly Leal , 
Eric Geslien, Ketsia Conwetl, Kevyn Bridgeman . 
Sixth row: Michael Ellerin, Gina Morris, Nancy 
Huh Darien Dumanis, Chiara Hanna, Shelah 
Moody, Chris Owen, Summer Burkes. Seventh 
row: Jon Maples, Hope VanveSsen, Sandy Lange, 
Warren Spicer, Emily McManus, Rebecca Engel. 
Eighth row: Bruce B. Brugmann, Belinda Griswold, 
Frankie, Gabriel Roth. 


Mixin T it up: Lisa Foster, Margaret 
McGrane, and Lori Speaks (from left) 
get to know each other at the new - 
employee mixer. 
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Golden: Arts and entertainment capo J.H. Tompkins 
speaks at this years Goldie awards t 
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Aloha OH! Vidal Perez, Nancy Huh and Stephanie 
Snyder (from left) make with the hula on the Bay Guard¬ 
ian s float at Pride *98. 
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Some good T tern$: At this years Goldies* editorial coordinator Cassi 
Feldman (front, right) is surrounded by this semesters crop of interns — (from 
left) Sam Ames, Shelah Moody, My east McCauley, Fiona Williams. Dan Cox, 
and David Fear . 


Meet the new boss: R. Seth Friedman chats with Bruce B. Brugmann at 
the new-employee mixer .; 
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